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The Week. 


: has been a certain amount, in fact, a good deal, of disappoint- 

ment with the Cabinet; but this has been owing mainly to the 
extraordinary fuss over the selection of it made by the newspapers. The 
“Cabinet rumors” begin almost immediately after the election, and from 
that time until the inauguration every daily paper gives columns of 
space to them. The popular imagination is excited in this way to the 


Nation. 


point of expecting vaguely some combination of talent and virtue | 


such as the world has never seen; and when the names are announced, 
and they are found to be those of gentlemen who have been known 


for years as hard-working lawyers, or not very famous Congressmen, | 


or who have not been known at all out of their own town, people feel 
chagrined, though they cannot exactly tell why. Mr. Garfield has done 
as well as he could be fairly expected to do, short of quarrelling with 
the managers; but he no doubt owes something of his liberty to Mr. 
Hayes’s audacity. He would, for instance, hardly have ventured to ap- 
point Mr. Wayne MacVeagh if Mr. Hayes had not appointed Mr. 
Schurz. Mr. James’s appointment to the Postmaster-Generalship, al- 


though it may, if one pleases, be called a concession to Conkling, is | 


nevertheless in every respect admirable. It puts at the head of a 
most important branch of the Administration the man of all men in 
the country who has given the highest proofs of fitness for it. His 
management of the New York Post-office has been literally the begin- 
ning of a new régime in the American postal service, not unlike that 
which Rowland Hill introduced in the British Post-office, and has ren- 
dered inestimable service to business and social life, besides affording a 


perfect practical illustration of what is meant by civil-service reform. | 


Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, too, is not simply a good lawyer: he has shown 
himself an excellent politician, and has been long a prominent opponent 
of “the Machine,”’ both in his own State and in the nation at large. No 
Cabinet in which these two men have a place could, even if the other 


members were worse than they are, greatly disappoint reasonable ex- | 


pectations. 


The name of Mr. Windom, the Secretary of the Treasury, occurs | 


among those who in March, 1874, voted the amendment to Mr. Sher- 
man’s Finance Bill which made the amount of greenbacks “fixed for 
circulation ” $400,000,000, and the amendment which rejected the pro- 
posed resumption on January 1, 1876, and who passed the bill itself, and 
tried to pass it over President Grant’s veto. In short, he was an out-and- 
out inflationist. In February, 1878, he opposed the cancelling of green- 
backs exchanged for the proposed silver dollar, opposed any restriction 
upon the amount of customs duties payable in silver, and helped to pass 
the Silver Bill. On these several occasions (in 1878, namely) he was 


supported by Mr. Kirkwood, who was, however, the more reckless of | 


the two, for he endorsed the Stanley Matthews resolution of January 25 
declaring that the payment of the Government bonds, principal and 
interest, in silver would not be “in violation of the national faith, 
nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.” Here, to his 
credit, Mr. Windom took sides with the minority. The name of 
Mr. Kirkwood, of the Interior, is not associated with any great mea- 
sure, nor is Mr. Windom’s, unless we except the latter’s elaborate 
report as chairman of a Transportation Committee in 1874, which 
diverted attention from the national control of railway tariffs by advo- 
cating the improvement of the Mississippi. This was really the pre- 
lude to Capt. Eads’s jetty enterprise, and Mr. Windom’s last speech in 
the Senate was in advocacy of the very questionable subsidy scheme 
of the same engineer, who aims to build a marine railway across 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec. Every one remembers Mr. Windom’s 
resolution in January, 1879, looking to Government colonization of the 
oppressed blacks, which did so much to stimulate the “exodus.” He 


=>) | 


afterwards became president of the so-called National Emigration | 


Society, serving on the executive committee with those eminent philan- 





' bonds 3 or 34 per cent., would have become a law. What prevented 






‘ ; sd ; pies ae 
| thropists, Wm. E. Chandler and George C.Gorham. It should be said 
that the integrity of both the new Secretaries is unquestioned 
It was curiously characteristic of Democratic attempts at legisiat 


that that party should have closed its six yi ars’ possession of Congress 
by bringing about a panic in the stock market through an effort to im 
prove the credit of the Government. As soon as they had completed 
their plan for enabling the Government to borrow at three per « 
interest rose in the New York market to 4 If 

for all the damage that was done by this, it would be very ludicrot 
We ventured to guess, last week, that Mr. Carlisle, the autho 
fifth section of the Funding Bill, would defend himself by saying that 


754 per cent. it were 


“it would have worked well if the bankers had not been such bad 
men.” Sure enough this is what he did say on Wednesday, just after 
we had gone to press. “ He took that occasion to say that the national 
banks, by their conduct during the last week, by the gross abuse of 


that great power which the bill passed that evening would take 
for 


in the bosoms of the American people, etc., et 


away from them ever, had done more to arouse a spirit ot 
just indignation 
(Applause on the Democratic side).” 
“gross abuse of the great power ” consisted in a number of private citi- 
bh 


DUSING 


It must be remembered that t 


SS 


zens making preparations to take their savings out of a 
seemed likely to be made unprofitable by hostile and pertidiot 


lation concocted by Mr. Carlisle and his associates. The banks that 
were frightened into returning their notes, now that the scare is over 
would like to get them back again, but the prevailing legal opinion 
seems to be that they can only do this by going through the formalities 
attendant on the establishment of a new bank, which take about thre« 
months. 

The Ponca question received its quietus in the shape of a provision 
inthe Deficiency Appropriation Bill, allotting $165,000 for indemnity to 


the tribe and “ to secure to them lands in severalty on either the old or 
new reservations, in accordance with their wishes.” This provisien 
being offered too late in the House, was made an amendment to the bill 
when it reached the Senate, but was vigorously resisted by Messrs. Dawes 
and Hoar, the former of whom denounced it as “a cruel act.” The 
», whereas the Mas- 


Stars Gu 


cruelty lay in the Senate’s desire to fix the 
sachusetts senators wanted the “ wishes” of the tribe—already ascer- 
tained—to be “ hereafter expressed " once more, say within a year or at 
least six months. 
was opposed to any further unsettlement of the tribe, and the provision 


The temper of the Senate, however, though patient, 


was adopted intact, and was subsequently concurred in by the House. 


Mr. Saunders pointed out that this heartless measure appropriates as 
large a sum ($10,000) to be distributed per capita among the one 


hundred-odd Poncas in Dakota and Nebraska as among the five hun- 
dred in the Indian Territory. 
cheerful frame of mind than Mr. Dawes, thinks the provision 
nearer the requirements of justice than it was feared would be possible.” 
It also bespeaks “ the candid and just judgment of Massachusetts ” for 


. 1 . } 7 racl 
her two Senators, who have simply applied to the treatment of Indian 


The Boston Advertiser, being in a more 


‘comes 


questions “ principles which New England has always held in honor, 
and never in greater honor than at this moment,” and declares the pro- 
posed dinner to Mr. Schurz a very indecent rebuke of their course. It 
neglects, however, to apologize for their very tardy application of the 
principles referred to—long after the object of their unbridled abuse had 
ventilated the oppression of the Poncas and begged Congress to enable 
him to repair it. 

The Refunding Bill having been adopted by the House precisely as 
it passed the Senate, was sent to the President, and within three hours 
of its receipt by him a veto message was returned to Congress. Se 
the whole matter of refunding goes over to the next Congress, which 
will not meet before December, unless called in extra session, which 
now seems very improbable. There is no doubt that a bill which sim- 
ply provided for refunding, whether it made the interest on the new 
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ock Exchange was 


g 
Refunding Bill be- 


er the passage of 


9 . 1 EX 
money than they 


id been an important 


Secretary of the 


Trea 


and 6 pe r 


otherwise 
It therefore 
vhether the new Secretary, who was 


‘in in the sury, not ap- 
cent. bonds. 
\ portant to 
such large would be an expansionist or a contrac- 
Wi tor Windom received the appointment, Wall Street 


en oenat 
of 


rise in Stock Exchange 


discretion, 


onclusion that a inflation was at 


new era 
hand, and impulse was given to the 
prices. In view of Senator Windom’s record in Congress as an anti- 
resumptionist and sitwer-man, the Wall Street view seemed plausible. But 
the second thought was that a President so sound in finance as Gen- 
eral Garfield would not have placed Mr. Windom in the Treasury with- 
out a complete understanding as to the policy to be pursued ; moreover, 
it was known that ex-Secretary Sherman had urged Mr. Windom’s ap- 
pointment, so that Wall Street finally settled down to the opinion that 
it was doubtful whether the Treasury policy would be essentially differ- 
ent from what it had 
would be taken to undo the contraction of about $12,000,000 produced 
of The week, 
therefore, closed in Wall Street with very uncertain but depressed mar- 
kets. 


ne way or another the money locked up in the Treasury is released, 


been, and whether any extraordinary measures 


by the raid the anti-bank men on the national banks. 


All danger of a panic has passed away, but it is clear that unless 


the money market will not be ina condition for the next four to six weeks 
to favor a “ bull speculation in stocks.” The price of silver bullion, which 
recently advanced in London to 525g@. per ounce on the prospect of an 
International Monetary Conference, fell during the week to 52d. per 
at the close of 


ounce. The bullion value here of the “ buzzard dollar” 


the week was about 86% cents. 


The Chicago 7rzbune apparently holds that questions of currency 
It says the North- 
west and Pacific States have 2,000,000 more population than the North- 


and finance ought to be settled by a majority vote. 
east. The South, with 18,000,000, sides with the West on the silver 
question. ‘ By what theory of representative government does the latter 
(the Northeast) assume to say what is and what is not the sound finan- 
cial doctrine for this Government to adopt?” This question is called 
forth by a despatch of the Associated Press, “that the East is bitterly 
opposed to Windom’s appointment, on the ground that he has not been 
sound on the financial question.” If a majority vote could decide 
what was sound financial policy, however, no scheme of inflation 
h schemes have 
The Chicago 
to belong to the civilized world, and 


would ever have failed, because all, or nearly all, suc 
been favored for the time being by popular approval. 
Tribune, I 


el lieve, 
must, 


know that 
f the 
the majority will expressed in le 


we pre tesses 


sound financial doctrine is the product of 


therefore, 
of the individual will as distinguished from 
No 


irds of value in use, one being lower than the 


experience ¢ working 


gislation. number of votes, for in- 


stance, will keep two stand 
other. Nor would 1,000,000,000 of votes keep paper and gold at par, if 


the paper were redundant and irredeemable. When one reads talk of this 
sort as an expression of Western opinion, one does not wonder at the 
reluctance of banke1 ry on business with the risk of this opinion 


> to cal 
being converted into law staring them inthe face. Why do the 18,000,- 
ooo Northwesterners not raise the value of silver at once and get us out 
of this silver muddle ? 


addressed 


This question is, however, somewhat like that 


by a New York wit to a bald-headed gentleman who was 
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] 
ting 
| boast ng 


that he was “a self-made man’’—viz., “‘Why, when he w 
t, he | 


oirt 
@aAVOUL it, 


1ad not given himself a little more hair ?” 





\nti-Monopoly League” meeting, held two or three w« 


, 
city, has drawn out two or three excellent letters on 


t of railroad extortion from Mr. Albert Fink, who is an authority 
The object of the Lea 
bread 


losricl } ¢ Teetats 
Ly dividends on a fictitiou 


ill questions connected with trat 


the r 


portation. 


nt “the and meat and fue} 


ilroads from taxing 


the masses” to “p s cost,” and the mov 
ment derives its importance from the fact that it has the sympathy of 
On the. 19th of last month 


Windom wrote a letter to the president of the League, in which he de- 


the present Se cretary of the Treasury. 


clared that there were “in this country four men (managers of the 
trunk-lines) who, in the matter of taxation, possess and frequently ex- 
ercise powers which neither Congress nor any of our State legislatures 
would dare to exert—powers which if exercised in Great Britain would 
These four men 
at any time, and for any reason satisfactory to themselves, by a 
of the pen the property in the United 
States by hundreds of millions.” These words, Mr. Windom says 
were uttered seven years ago, and they appear to be reproduced from a 


shake the throne to its very foundation.” “may 


stroke reduce value of 


report made by the Senate Committee on Transportation, of which Mr, 
Windom was chairman. After seven years’ study he now adds the fol- 
lowing important warning: “One man, who controls more miles of 
railroad than any other in the world, and who is almost daily adding 
new lines to his colossal combination, now also controls the telegraphi 
system of the United States and Canada, and is reaching under the sea 
to grasp that of Europe.” This man, Mr. Windom understands, is also 
“the owner of three out of the seven newspapers which constitute th 
Associated Press,” and “ he may at any time secure the fourth paper, 
which will give him absolute control over the news which the peop! 
When this takes place, Mr. Windom asks, “ What will 
be our condition ?” 


shall receive.” 
The “channels of thought” and the “ chann 

of commerce ” thus owned and controlled by one or a few men, what 
is to prevent them from “ gathering into their own coffers the wealth of 
As a mere illustration of their power the Senate Com- 
mittee stated that an additional charge of five cents a bushel on cereals 
by the railroads would have been equivalent to a tax of $45,000,000 in 


the nation ”’ ? 


1873, while Judge “Jerry” Black, of Pennsylvania, figures up the total 
“robbery” committed by the railroads during the past year at $675,- 
000,000, 





Now Mr. Fink points out, first, that the latter figure cannot be right, 
since the earnings of all the railroads in the country in 1879 were only 
$386,000,000, and assuming that they made twenty-five per cent. more in 
1880, they only “ gathered in ” $480,000,000, With regard to the tas 
of $45,000,000, he further shows that in order to make a transportation 
tax of 5 cents a bushel yield this, the “four men” who imposed it 
would have had to transport the whole grain crop of the country to the 
seaboard, which we know they did not do, because of a crop of 1,531, 
000,000 bushels of grain produced in 1873 only 115,000,000 bushels 
found their way to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
and of these 49,000,000 bushels were transported by water routes, and 
only 66,000,000 by rail; so that § cents increase on the amount actually 
transported would only amount to $1,900,000, instead of $45,000,000. 
This “controversy ” is still going on, and we suppose that Mr. Fink hardly 
expects to convince the anti-monopolists of their errors, When out- 
rageous misstatements of fact like these are circulated broadcast over 
the country by prominent lawyers, eminent politicians, and even by th: 
Chamber of Commerce of this city, it is not to be wondered at that 
there should be an extraordinary amount of popular delusion on the 


subject. 


The management of the suits brought by the State against the 
“canal thieves” has caused a good deal of popular criticism first and 
last, and the recent decision of the Court of Appeals that the defen- 
dants had at least no counter-claim against the State was not genetall) 
accepted as an altogether satisfactory result of the litigation. Th 
arguments of the counsel have been printed in full, and it appears from 
these that at the last moment the State secured the powerful aid 
of Mr. Conkling, who made, “if not the greatest effort of his life,” at any 








> al ena os staemn inate ons: 


rend 
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iny other jurist. We have examined his argument with care, for we have 


l\ways felt a curiosity to know upon what his reputation as a lawyer rest- 


ed, and it is difficult to get at this, as he so seldom appears in court ; this 
argument shows that it is based on the same qualities which have earn- 
ed him his great reputation in Washington. He first describes tl 


case by saying that it seems to “ belong to the irony of fate,” and imme- 
diately adds that it is “a travesty in politics and jurisprudence,” whil 
‘its chief public lesson was taught to his disciples by one [a Chinaman 
who lived five centuries before Mary’s Son walked under the palms of 
} 


Palestine.” Howa “travesty in politics and jurisprudence” can “ be- 
long to the irony of fate,” and how the chief lesson of the suits against 
the canal thieves could have been taught by Confucius so long ago as this, 
\r. Conkling did not explain, but he next reminded the judges that eight 


mS ads 


go “aloud outcry went forth” at various places, and particularly 
“at the kneading troughs,” and “a voice of many tongues sounded 
in alarum.” 
are now, and to whom they belonged, but there must have been a 
eood deal of popular commotion, because it was declared 


on every side with plunder and spoliation.” In the pursuit of these birds 
by the State the Attorney-General took an active part, but through some 
inadvertence he made a “ statutory stipulation” by means of which the 
birds gotaway. Themannever supposed fora moment, as Mr. Conkling 
oints out, that he was dealing with “an infernal machine,” or “ Greek 
ire,” or “a torpedo.” 
scene birds, and therefore if he stipulated he simply did what any 
attorney-general might have done. 


I 
t 
{ 
| 


He thought that they were simply ordinary ob- 


Nevertheless, he has “ been made 
a mark for the arrows of many who have bended their bows at him,” 


which placed him altogether in a very uncomfortable position; and, 


hat “ob- | 


t 
scene birds had swooped down to the harvest, to gorge themselves | 
} 


The Nation. 


rate what would have been felt as such had it occurred in the career of 


No explanation is given of where these kneading troughs | 


finally, matters got even worse, for he was “ gibbeted for nothing at the | 


cross-roads of public condemnation.” On seeing this, Mr. Conkling 
came to his aid, to save him from being any longer “ dragged through 


the hurricane and the surfeit of mire and detestable accusation.” 





The ominous dog of the Inauguration is, it appears, a “ little yellow 
dog,” who attached himself to General Garfield about a year ago and 
made his house “a kind of temporary headquarters.” When the Gene- 
ral went to Chicago as a delegate to the Convention the dog followed 


him to the station, and announced the nomination some days later, be- | 


fore the news came by telegraph, by “setting up a joyful barking that 
was almost unbearable.” 
the eagle was sitting on the housetop. 
until Inauguration Day. 


In fact, the dog was apparently barking while 
After that the dog disappeared 
Where he passed the intervening period it 


would be presumptuous to enquire; it is enough to say that “the ani- | 


mal was of a roaming nature.” On Inauguration Day he followed the 
General's carriage to the Capitol and then disappeared again. What 
does this mean ? A correspondent suggests that he secluded himself 
to await the announcement of the Cabinet, and that he will soon again 
do whatever his mission prescribes, whether it be howling or joyful 
barking, and asks in conclusion, “ Has Providence another lesson in 
store for our people?” We cannot tell. All we can say is that the 
dog’s behavior has thus far been very strange, and that we are glad he 
is a yellow and not a black dog, for reasons with which all Presbyters 
and Heralds must be familiar. 


Mr. Gladstone has at last got the Irish Coercion Bill into operation, 
and is arresting some of the more prominent agitators—the most promi- 
nent being Dillon, the member of the House of Commons who, in the 
debate on the Arms Bill, declared his wish that every farmer in Ire- 
land had a rifle to shoot landlords with; a sentiment which compelled 
some of his colleagues to repudiate him then and there. The news 
from Ireland, which is always grossly colored by partisan feeling, on the 
one side represents the Land League and the opposition to rent-paying 
as breaking down rapidly under the fear of the Coercion Bill; but on the 
other, and we are inclined to believe the more trustworthy, side de- 
scribes the main effect of the bill to be the great aggravation of the Anti- 
English feeling among the Catholic population. The final effect, how- 
ever, will depend on the character of the Land Bill. If this should 
prove really “drastic,” and, therefore, a satisfactory settlement, the 








1G 


* measure would soon be forgotten. 


Mr. Shaw and Mir. P. J. 


coercive Two of the Home-Rulers 


é' , 
Smyth—the latter the only member of the H 


who does anything to maintain the fame of Irish oratory rr 

Parnell and his followers savage They have 1 e a powert 

ment of the pass to whic h I cs have re ht tl « \ 

Mr. Smyth says, and not without re t t whe reads t I 

ma toes, and sees ladie meaning e | cil I v) on the 

he as an Irishman “hangs his head for shame.” TT! 

little doubt that Parnell is badly discredited by the passage of the Cocr- 


cion Bill. He had persuaded a large portion of U 
was able to foil the House of Commons. Then, the 


which is not wonderful—how his labors in pursuit of French sympathy 


are going to helpthem. Victor Hugo’s manifesto on the Irish questien 
} } ¢ 


has not yet appeared. We presume it needs great care in the prepar 
tion, 

The Ministry have finally decided to abandon Kandahar, ai 
troops have now been withdrawn from so many p Ss that the ( 
tific frontier ” is already gone, to the intense mortification and inc 


tion of the Tories. Lord Lytton brought the subject up in the HE 
of Lords, and was fighting for his own reputation when | 
resolution condemnatory of the withdrawal, and carried st the 


Government by a heavy majority. Sir Stafford Northcote is to make 


a similar motion in the House of Commons before long, but English 
opinion seems to be but slightly moved by it. The tinanc ingument 
for the withdrawal is, in fact, overwhelming. India cannot afford the 
scientific frontier, and Englishmen are not willing to pay forit out of 
their own pockets. The Tory indignation about Kandahar 


sified to white heat by the news that Sir Evelyn Wood | con- 
cluded an armistice of eight days with the Boers, and that. ord \ 
been sent out from home to offer them the same terms now as bet 


Sir George Colley’s defeat. The Tory notion is t they should 
beaten first into abject submission—which, of means that lars 
numbers of them should be killed, and that their orphans should | 


left to grow up with an undying detestation of the English name, and 
that the seeds of permanent hatred shou British 
Dutch settlers all over the Cape. That the Boers cannot resist 


long is plain enough. 


ld be sown between the 


and 


Their forces cannot keep the field easily, owing 
to the want of supplies and to the fact that they are not used to pro- 


’ 

longed absence from home. They are said to be already suffe ring from 
want of food and from sickness. Their demands in the negotiations 
are still said to be exorbitant, but they will undoubtedly reduce them 
sooner than renew the fighting. In spite of their religious exaltation 
Anti-Slavery 


ciation and the Aborigines Protection Society in London are in the 


they must feel the loss of men deeply. The British 


meantime working hard against them, on the ground, which we fear 
has truth in it, that they are incorrigible slaveholders and 
and that their main reason for wishing deliverance trom the 
yoke is to be free from interference in their treatment of the natives. 


There is still no sign of peace from Greece. The 


} 


imbassadors are 


working away at Constantinople with unabated cheerfulness, trying to 
extract sufficient concessions from the Porte, but the Greeks resolute- 
ly refuse to surrender one Treaty of Berlin award- 
ct which M. Barthélemy 
attacked Turkey 


had in stimulating 


j t of what the 


ed them. We have already spoken of the effe 


St. Hilaire’s doleful circular, predicting that if they 
whole of 
Another 
gor d deal in the sam 


England that 


see war break out as not, and that is the publication of the report of 


it would plunge the Europe in war, 


their combativeness. little incident which has since oc- 


curred has done a direction, and has spread 


the belief in France and Germany would as soon 
the German staff that Turkey has not over 30,000 men in Thessaly and 
Epirus, and these ill-equipped and ill-disciplined. As Turkey has been 
giving out that she had 100,000, and as the German staff is always be- 
lieved in military matters, the effect of the publication is of course to 
increase the ardor of the Greeks, and to satisfy them that Germany at 
least is willing to have them strike. The probability still continues to 
be that there will be fighting before May, and it is heightened by the 
disturbances which have already begun in Crete. There all is ready for 


a determined revolt. 







































He strongly commends and re- 





t pics he expresses himself with less. 
emancipation of the Southern negroes and their admission 





ie es in the 


to the suffrage, 





oth on political and economical grounds, but on this 
one remark which is at all original or striking, and 





subj ct makes « nly 
that is that, granting all that is alleged against the dangers of negro 






suffrage to efficient local government, the protection against it by fraud 
in most ways worse than the disease—a remedy, in fact, 
very much like suicide. The South- 


ern frauds on the ballot-box offer no permanent relief; on the contrary, 





is a remedy 





This is most sound and pertinent. 






they increase the number of voters who are dangerous through their 
In other words, the only cure for cor- 





corruption or unscrupulousness. 
He draws a very alarming picture, however, of the 





ruption is purity. 
illiteracy of the voting population and of the political risks which lie 






concealed in it, and calls rather vaguely for “universal education” by 
means of all “ the constitutional power of the nation and of the States.” 






But a little more explicitness here would have been very useful. What 
‘constitutional of the nation in the matter of uni- 
at all events, what does he think they are, and 





are powers ” 






the 
| 


versal education, or, 





in what manner could they be exercised ? 
Again, President Gartield commits himself very distinctly to bi- 
metallism, but does not indicate clearly how it is to be brought 


He says “he believes confidently that arrangements can be 










leading commercial nations of the world which 





between the 








will secure the general use of both metals.”” But the difficulty is that, 
even if these arrangements be possible, the leading commercial na- 
tions of the world have thus far refused to make them. The English, 
for instance, declare that they do not want the general use of both 





Has Presi- 





metals on equal terms. The Germans say the same thing. 






§ 
th 


the gold dollar “ in all 






the subject 











e markets of the world’; but he does not give 
a hint as to the way in which he thinks this equality can be maintained, 
although he has just admitted that the necessity for any legislation on 
grows out of the confusion “ recently created by variations 


in the relative value of the two metals.” He distinctly condemns the 
legal-tender quality of the greenback, and the late attack on the na- 
tional banks under cover of refunding. He is in favor, apparently, of 


an extension of the Agricultural Bureau, of protection to native indus- 
try, of much river and harbor improvement, of some sort of Gov- 


The Nation. 
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| ernment encouragement of the American carrying trade, and of some 
| sort of American “supervision and authority” over any canal which 





rFHE INAUGURAL ADDRESS AND THE CABINET. 

FINI t Presidential inaugural address in these 
t interest of curiosity simply. Everybody 
gy in the nature of a programme, either of 
or ministration, which is likely to be carried into effect. 
Con ;is not much given to adopting Presidential recommendations 
d perhaps as a consequence of this Presidents are not apt to 
push their Fecommendations with much vigor afterwards. The inau- 
ral is, therefore, looked for rather as a contribution to the personal 
tory of the successful candidate than as either a prediction or promise 
of anything at all likely to come to pass. People like to hear what a 
prominent man will on so solemn an occasion be willing to produce as 
his deliberate opinions on the leading questions of the day, but, once 
heard, it passes readily from their minds, like the other phenomena of 
the festival. They do not expect to hear of it again or to have anything 
remarkable result from it. They do not even expect the President him- 
{ to live up to it, and never take the trouble afterwards to bring him to 

k because he has acted in contradiction to it. In President Garfield’s | 
case this curiosity has been, however, weaker than usual, because it is a 
very long while since a man has occupied the Presidential chair whose 
opinions on most topics were so well known, or supposed to be well known. 
Yo President since the younger Adams had ever been so prominent a 
fig in | lation, or had talked and written so much on the questions 
of the time, before his election. Almost anybody who has been at all 
fa his Congressional career during the past fifteen years could, 
therefore, have guessed in a general way what his inaugural would con- 
tain, « all events, guess what view it would take of such topics as it 
touched « Hie does not express himself on any topic with greater em- 
phasis than he has already used in divers speeches and articles ; on some 


| generally a secondary consideration. 
| ble to follow the newspaper discussions and speculations about Mr. 


dent Garfield any good reason for believing that this hostility to a 
double standard has been overcome? He proposes, apparently, that 
Congress should enlarge our silver dollar, so that it shall be equal to 


may be made across the Isthmus. 
such supervision and authority would never be needed until some one 


It is to be observed, however, that 


resisted or disputed them; and when that time came the only possible 
way of maintaining or enforcing them would be by the use of a naval 
force at each end of the canal sufficient to drive off all hostile comers. 
We have at present no such force, and there is apparently not much 
likelihood of our having it. All we have to rely on in support of our 
authority in the Isthmus is the dislike of any European Power to go to 
war with us, and this would exist whether we formally claimed any au- 
thority or not. With the Mormons he deals very sternly, and, in fact, 
in these days of general reconciliation and good feeling, it is pleasant to 
think that there remains one community about which a public man can 
free his mind by an outburst of hearty reprobation without injury to his 
reputation or political prospects. 

Thus far President Garfield has been touching on questions which 
have to be solved by public opinion or by legislation, and on which 
he can exert no direct influence. When he comes to the civil service 
he takes up a subject on which, as the highest executive officer of the 


| Government, he does speak as one armed with a certain exclusive 


authority and discretion in dealing with it. He says it “can never be 
placed on a satisfactory basis until it is regulated by law,” and he proposes 
to “ask Congress to fix the tenure of the minor officers of the several 
executive departments, and prescribe the grounds upon which remo- 
vals shall be made during terms for which incumbents have been ap- 
pointed.” There is a certain amount of truth in this, but we think 
it is nevertheless likely to mislead many as to the extent of the Presi- 
dent’s power without the aid of fresh legislation. The law clearly 
gives the President practically the selection of the 

the power of keeping them in office when once appointed and con- 
The reason why the service is now on an_ unsatisfactory 


ninor officers and 


firmed. 
basis is that he has transferred this power, or allowed it to be wrested 
from him by the members of his own party in both branches of the 

gislature, who are not responsible, as he is, for the faithful execution 
of the laws. The only reason why Presidents submit to this at the 
hands of senators and representatives of their own party, is their dis- 
Legislation which simply fixed the term 


leg 


like to quarrel with them. 


| of office and prescribed the grounds on which removals might be 


made would not greatly mend matters. It would destroy the “ pres- 


| sure” for arbitrary removals, but it would not prevent the pressure 


for the appointment of unfit persons whenever vacancies occurred, and, 
if the terms of office were short, it would not greatly diminish the 
scramble for the vacancies. What the President most needs in the way 
of help from legislation to enable him to resist this pressure is the pro- 
vision of a mode of filling the offices which will relieve both him and 
the legislature from the temptation to fill them in an improper way. 
No one has explained this whole matter more ably and forcibly than 
Mr. Garfield himself in articles and addresses, which we trust may be 
reprinted before long by the friends of civil-service reform. 

What we have said of the public interest in the inaugural address 
is true, with some modifications, of the public interest in the Cabinet. 
People are curious about the Cabinet mainly because they regard its 


| composition as an indication of the view the President takes of his re- 


lations to various party leaders and to various sects of the party. What 
the Cabinet officers can or will do in the work of administration is 
Any one who has taken the trou- 


Garfield’s Cabinet since his election has doubtless observed that the fit- 
ness of any particular person for the place for which he was “men- 
tioned”’ has hardly ever been spoken of. The claims of candidates 
have almost always been treated as arising out of some electioneering 
service, or out of capacity to influence votes in their respective States. 


| There has, indeed, been an attempt to present Mr. Blaine as a great legis- 
| lator, but it has been very feeble, and broke down ludicrously when it be- 


came necessary after his nomination for the Secretaryship of State to prc- 
duce his political biography in detail. The relations of the Cabinet to the 
work of administration, too, have diminished in importance through the 
growing reluctance of party leaders to enter it themselves. A President 
who wishes to fill his Cabinet now, as Lincoln did, with his own com- 
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petitors for the Presidency finds great difficulty in doing so. These 
competitors, if they are in the Senate, generally like to remain there 
and be represented in the Cabinet by some one else, who will let 
them know what is going on and see that they get a fair share of the 
patronage. 

We do not think there is much to be said in a party government against 
making up the Cabinet upon political rather than administrative con- 
siderations. The President's advisers, whether the Constitution recog- 
nizes them as advisers or not, must of necessity represent politics, and 
must depend for the efficient administration of their respective depart- 
ments mainly on trained and experienced subordinates. It is the busi- 
ness of the chiefs to see that the Government is carried on in the spirit 
prescribed by the party to which they belong, and to guarantee to the 
majority its proper influence on the exercise of ail executive discretion, 
so that it is fair enough to select them largely with reference to their 
political influence, opinions, and services. All executive chiefs in par- 
liamentary countries are and have to be selected in this way. But 
then in selecting them care has to be taken not to make them a 
thoroughly representative body. Every President or Premier owes his 
election in some degree to voters whose sole reason for voting for him 
is that they dislike him less than they dislike his opponent, and who 
nevertheless in various vital questions hold opinions diametrically op- 
posed to those of the great bulk of the party they have assisted in put- 
ting or keeping in power. To give every such section a representative 
in the Cabinet would be a reductéo ad absurdum, because the business 
of a Cabinet is, after all, action, and to efficient action a certain harmony 
of sentiment is necessary. The inflationists, for instance, form a certain 
element in the Republican party, and have helped to elect its candidate ; 
but they are not for that reason entitled to representation in the Cabi- 
net, because the party is committed against inflation, and the Cabinet 
should represent its main current of opinion on important questions, 
and not its smaller eddies. The place for these to seek recognition is in 
the legislature. If this is all sound, Mr. Garfield’s Cabinet is on the 
surface open to the criticism that it is perhaps not quite political enough, 
It contains only two men who are prominently identified with party 
politics, Messrs. Blaine and MacVeagh, and it contains one man in a 


most important place who is committed strongly agazzs¢ the financial 
policy with which the party is identified, and which Mr. Garfield in his 
inaugural address has adopted. Mr. Windom cannot be in favor either 
of withdrawing the outstanding greenbacks or of depriving them of 
their legal-tender quality. He is probably opposed to the national 
banks, and probably favors the continued coinage of depreciated silver. 
The presence in the Treasury of such a man, of course, may indi- 
cate indifference or hostility to the view about currency and the public 
credit for which the Republican party has stood in the last two elections, 
and which has furnished it since the war with its chief claim to popular 
confidence. If, in short, the President had to be judged by the way he 
has composed the Cabinet, it might be said either that he has no policy 
at all or has none for which he means to strive greatly. But we prefer to 
believe that Mr. Garfield means himself to control the financial policy of 
the Administration, and about his soundness there is no question. 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


‘T°HE Monetary Conference to which France and the United States 

| have joined in inviting the other European Powers will probably 
take place in April, and be attended by representatives of all the lead- 
ing nations. Germany and England, the two leading gold nations, will 
probably both participate in it, and we shall probably have the argu- 
ments of 1878 repeated, without the aid, however, of any very valuable 
additional experience. What has caused a renewal of the attempt is 
the trouble which has overtaken the Bank of France. In January of 
1879, immediately after the last conference, the bank had in bullion 
in round numbers $400,000,000. Since then it has lost about $60,000,- 
000, which is bad enough; but the worst of it is that the loss has 
fallen mainly on its stock of gold. Of the $340,000,000 of coin in its 
vaults in December last only about $110,000,000 were gold, whereas in 
January, 1879, nearly half of its stock was gold. This drain has been 
creating something like a panic in the bank, and the Government has 
been endeavoring to help it by ordering all the officers of the Treasury 
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| complaints that either commercial or industrial activity 
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throughout the country to turn in their gold receipts to the bank prompt- 
1 , } ’ 





ly. The reason of the drain is generally acknowledged to be th 
importations of food from America, owing to bad harvests, and s 
not most, French financiers are satisfied that it is therefore only t 
rary, and that with the return of good harvests in France there will 
no more difficulty in keeping up the necessary stock of gold than 
was before 1879. There are others, however, and they are the more 
active and outspoken, who believe that the fall 
the Bank of France is but one of the symptoms of the growing scar¢ 
of gold everywhere, and that if the Western nations are not wise in 


in the gold reserves in 


time there will be a terrible crash caused by a general decline of prices, 
without any corresponding decline in the enormous liabilities which 
ly every nation has contracted during the period when gold was plenty 
Nearly all the buildings and machinery of the world have been erect: 

and all the great debts, public and private, contracted, upon a much 
more abundant supply of coin, and the refore a much higher standard « 
value, than that with which we are now threatened, and if we continu 
to depend on gold the falling-off in the production of gold which we 
have been witnessing of late years, and which is likely to continu 

will bring terrible calamities on all the industrial nations, if not ot 


entire human race. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the well-known French economist, meets 
alarmists with the argument that even if the production of gold has fallen 
off of late it is still three times as large as in the period between 


1840 and 1850, and eight times as | 


rge as in the period between 1830 





and 1840. Moreover, experience has not shown any steady co 


between increasing supplies of gold and increasing industrial activ 
falling-off in the produ 


There was a marked 


during the greater part of the seventeenth century, which was a per 

of remarkable progress both in art and industry in France, Holland, 
and England, though Germany was prostrated by the Thirty Years’ 
War. During the eighteenth century the production again grew, but 


there was another falling-off both in the yield of gold and silver between 


i810 and 1840. The combined yield between 1811 and 1820 was only 
$32,000,000. Between 1821 and 1830 it was a little over $30,000,000, 
and between 1830 and 1840 it was only $40,000,000, or the exact figul 


e 


at which it stood between 1741 and 1760. Nevertheless, there have 
been few if any periods in the world’s history when commerce, indus- 
try, emigration, and the occupation of new lands advanced with suc! 
rapidity as during this last season of declining gold and silver produc- 
tion. Europe had just issued from the great wars of the French Revolu- 
tion. The new machinery was giving an extraordinary impetus to the 
cotton and woollen manufacture, and steam was greatly facilitating 

work of mining and transportation; but there were few if ar 


melled by the scarcity of coin, or that speculators were daunt 





prospect of it, or that the burdens of debtors were mad« 
a fallin prices. The reason was, of course, that substitutes for coin in 
the shape of checks, drafts, banks, and clearing-houses came more and 
more into play. People contrived various modes ef increasing their 
transactions without increasing the use of money in the settlement of 


— hem ar using th vel 
them, and they have gone on contriving them and using them evel 
lo Su) 


since, and are likely to continue to « 


{ 


t from th present state of 


The two nations which are suffering most from th 
things, and are therefore most anxious fer a concerted change, are 
France and the United States, which happen to be the two countries 
In other 


y: 


which are struggling with the problem of a Couble standard. 
words, they are trying to do what they find they cannot do unless all the 
other nations of the world come to their assistance. If the double 
standard were an easy or simple thing to keep up there would be no 
need of an international agreement about it. Any country which 
liked it would simply have to fix the relation of their gold and silver 
coins by the market price of the two metals, and thereafter be delivered 


It is because the market value of the two metals is ex- 


from all care. l 

pected to vary that the international concert is called for, and this con- 
cert to be effective will have to be universal, at least as far as the great 
commercial nations are concerned. Every chink and cranny through 
which either metal can escape, if it rises above the par of che other, will 
have to be stopped. Silver, estimated in gold, has been steadier Curing 


the past three years than for two or three years previous, but there is 
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European financiers like M, Leroy-Beau 


tters stand, 
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1 is not a business question but a po- 
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i grounds 1s not to 


1ited States the standar¢ 
and that its regulation on purely fir 


Numerous illustrations of this are to be found in the 


attacks on the national banks, and a very striking one in the as- 


ro Trzbune, which we have noticed elsewhere, that 


any financial doctrine is determined by the number of 
es, and that there fore the 18,000,000 of the Northwest are 
» likely to be right about silver or paper than the 16,000,000 of the 


theast. all currency topics 


This makes the American position on 


singular, and makes the finan other countries, where 


very 
finance is left entirely in the 


ine into agreements with us. 


kind of money of low purchas 


rich iating 


of higher purchasing power for the 


irrency you make life easier for the American 


} 


| 
ch has absolutely no f 


oot! in Euro ll, not even among 


makes finan is difitcult and 


, and ; 
it Communists demand is free access to the best kind of 


is—that is, the money which buys most. Our financiers 
is true, that the “cheap mone; 


always maintain, it "ought to go 


‘ poor man; but even when they give up this doctrine they do not 
ve up the general idea that different kinds of money ought to be pro- 


Read this, for instance, from a 


OnmQ. 
1070: 


different kinds of 


Mr. Blain 


“Tt will read strangely in history that the weightier and more valu- 
se dollars {the trade-dollar and the “dollar of the fathers ’’] 
an ignorant. c heathen laborers in China and India, 

he lighter and less valuable is made for the intelligent and 

man who is a citizen of the United States.” 

fixed 


iped from the orator’s mind, and its place has been 


1 lor 
h of 


people. 


s delivered Feb. 7 


lass ol 
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the notion of measure of value, 


money as a 


dollar as a kind of medal or premium for 


l the well-behaved, well-taught men 
nd the ignorant and dirty men the littl 
vith which financial reflec- 
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his order are perused by the cold and heartiess bureaucrats who 


ks and mints of the European despots. 
HE ADOPTION OF 


istory of ou 


ve great Civil War. Mere quest of form and procedure 
la hotter excitement than ever before, and the changes made in 
s of the House of Commons have been both greater and more sudder 


1 You have alr 


y one had ventured to dre: 
in the daily newspapers an outline, perhaps even a sensational description, 


< m of two months ago. 


truggle which brought about these changes and the highly dramatic 
in which it closed, so I shall not spend time in telling the tale over again, 
better worth while to trace the tides of feeling that passed over men’s 


} 


mind i 


forth with such unexpected 


, and the growth of the forces which broke 


ion as a Parliamentary weapon was invented by some youn o To. 


r 1872, in order to resist the passage of a bill for reforming the 
s revived by Mr. Parnell and a handful of associates in 1876, 
1 with much tenacity and ingenuity during that and the three fol- 
It consisted partly in exceedingly long speeches, partly in moy- 
adjournments or bringing forward a string of small and usually 

us amendments, and was designed by its authors, members of the ex- 
e Irish party, to induce England, when she saw how easy it was for Irish 
o turn the Imperial Parliament into ridicule and stop its action, 

to allow the Irish to have a Parliament of their own in Dublin. 
irritation was produced, but owing to the good-natured easy 

f the then leader of the House of Common 


bedy in 


goingne 
, and the extreme conservatism of 
all that concerns its forms, very little was done to check the 


wing evil. New rules were passed, but they were too timidly conceived 
o have much effect. EEmboldened by success, the Home-Rule members con- 
ceive 1emselves to be masters of the situation, and boasted that they would 
urpass all their former performances in delaying the progress of the bill for 


suspending habeas corpus in Ireland. 
In this uneasy state of opinion, every one feeling that a struggle was at 


The 


Never before did de 


hand, the session began on January 6. tion of Ireland was d 
cussed at unprecedented length. 
I eech last for ¢ ight days. 
n¢ 


d caught up eagerly the ominous hints which Mr. Gladstone threw out that, 


bate on the Queen’s 
Already English members were getting irritated, 
if such continued and vexatious delays were interposed some new remedies 


must be applied. 


I Then the Irish Protection of Property Bill was brought 


in, and the contest began in good earnest. For the first few days people lis- 
tened with patience to the long harangues in which the same statements and 
arguments were persistently repeated by Mr. Parnell and his friends.” Some 
| 


I lish members joined in the debate, and a few of these even joined in op- 
At lengt 


Home-Rule party, or rather to that extreme section of them which 


n 
a 
) 


the bill. 


Dos! 


} 
I 


ng 1, however, the discussion became confined solely 
bers about thirty-seven members. Night after night a division was ex- 
ed; night after night it had to be put off because they continued to 
peak, or moved repeated adjournments. At length, one Monday it became 
1own that the Government had put its foot down and determined to close 
l When 


» debate. the usual hour for adjournment arrived, the motion for. 
1djournment was negatived. 


Fresh motions were made at intervals during 
that night and all next day, but still the sitting went on, Long and weary 
the speeches, rarely enlivened even by a passage-at-arms between Mr. 
1 Both sides hac 


er and the Irish members, still more rarely by a joke. 
the Parnellites for having 


arrangements for keeping things going, 
ers always ready, the Government for having always men enough 

This 
ys to return early in the morning, and keeping the rest 

So it had been on Monday night, so it was again on Tues- 
The excitement on Tuesday night, when the House had now 
sat for a greater number of continuous hours than ever before, spread from 


the chamber itself all over London. Every one asked how it would end, and 


o command a majority. was provided for by sending some home to 
ed with injunctic 
up all night, 


1 
day night. 


the great lamp which burns in the topmost chamber of the tower of the 
Houses of Parliament so long as the House of Commons is in session, was 
eagerly watched till late, in the hope that its extinction would denote that 
However, it burnt on till 
froze the few curious watchers 


some solution of the difficulty had been attained. 
the 


ill | 
il i 


morning—a cold, foggy morning, which 


§ g, 
eft outside in the street or on Westminster Bridge. About eight o’clock 
Members 


A.M. it began to be known that something was going to happen. 
who, after sitting all night through, were slinking off to bed were stopped by 
the whips and told they had better stay now “to see the end of it.” The 
Home-RKule members were still full of spirit, with plenty of talk left in them ; 
but the temper of the Englishmen and Scotchmen had been rapidly changi 


Weariness had long since produced impatience ; impatience was now rapi 
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ning into anger. At nine o'clock many had gone into the breakfast-room, 
1d were venting their bitterness over tea and chops, when one of t! 
hips” rushed in and swept them with him into the House, w ! 
eginning t rt] 1 Mr, Gladstone, pal 
udd At once the Speaker 1 und \ 
ve already read, dt d ’ 1 put the qu yn to tl 
[r. Parnell was absent at the mor t; so, when the second question 
Mr. McCarthy, who is of the extreme IHlome-] 
, rose to protest, and, b ted the House with 1 fol- 
ers, all crying ‘‘ Privilege !” feelings of the English 1 
Scotch members had now found sionate cheers had welcomed 





the Speaker’s interposition, and the 


the first reading of the bill was carried, and*when Mr. Gladstone gave notice 





> were repeat wwain an rain wher 
were repeated again and again when 


that he would on the following day move resolutions enabling the House to 


entrust the Speaker with almost dictatorial powers for the control of debate. 





lo the already strong excitement there was added the intoxi 


wer. The foes who had been so long bafiling all efforts to restrain them 


were now felt to be at the mercy of the majority. Its delight, its sense of 
relief overflowed in mutual congratulations and in praise of the Speaker's 
courage. 
The scene next day, when Mr. Parnell and his friends, having openly 
p ’ > 
defied the authority of the Speaker, were one by one removed, was not 
i , 


} 


only more painful but far less dramatic and impressive than the 





Wednesday morning when a power never before exercised in the six cen- 
} 


turies since the English Parliament began was put forth in such a sudden and 








effective way. Its legality is the subject of much discussion. Some urge 
that the chairman of any assembly whatever must be held to have a reserve 


of authority sufficient to justify him into taking any steps necegsary to see 


S - a 
that the functions of the assembly are performed, and that when new difficul- 
tics, new forms of evil and danger arise, the remedies which he is required to 
pply must necessarily be new. Others insist that in the centuries during 
which a record has been kept of the proceedings of Parliament and the de- 
cisions of the Speaker his powers have become as strictly defined by precedent 


are those of a judge in one of our law-courts, and that in exercising autho- 


rity in so unaccustomed a form he is going so far beyond 


J 








investing his office with a new character. On the whole, most peopl 
his action. Ii will no doubt, if questioned, be supported by a la 
But some have misgivings, fearing that the power now lodged in the 
singularly fair and equably-minded president may one day be abused by 
some partisan Speaker, goaded on by an impetuous majority. 
In the meantime Ireland has suffered greatly, and not altogether justly, i1 
English opinion. Mr. Parnell had good cards in his hands, but now, whe- 


ther by his own want of strategy or by the passion of his followers, tl 
cards have been thrown away. In protesting against the suspension of 
constitutional right of habeas corpus in Ireland Irish members had a great 


deal of sympathy from English members, even from those who did not vote 










1 





with them but felt bound to support the executive Government. By a calm 





and dignified resistance, by pointing out in temperate language 
of coercive measures, they would have gained adherents in England, and 





might have been able to procure modifications of the obnoxious | 








of this, they strove only to weary out the House of Commons by mal 
themselves intolerable bores, and they destroyed t effect of some 1 
sensible and weighty arguments advanced on their the torre f 
tedious talk which their inferior members were encoura to ] f 
The expulsion scene, ludicrous in its details, and utterly useless either for 


winning sympathy in England or moving indignation in Ireland, left them 


apparently without any further Parliamentary resource. They have sii 


een bestirring themselves to raise a feeling among the working classes in the 
been bestirring themselves to 1 1 feeling among r 

large towns against the Government bill. Where there is an Irish po} 

there is, of course, an excited meeting, but the English artisans have mostly 


remained quiet. The popular confidence in Mr. Gladstone is so great that 
measures sheltered by his name are accepted which would otherwise be re- 
ceived with suspicion. Even those English members who bel 
Radical party have, with few exceptions, supported him steadily, knowing 
that they will have an answer to objectors by quoting his authorit 
agreeable as these recent scenes have been, there has been a good deal in them 
to do credit to representative government. Great patience and fairness were 
shown in giving the Parnellite party every indulgence up to the day when 


hands. Even 





the Speaker took the matter into his own 





that the aim of the Obstructives was to degrade Parliament, su 





and seldom broke into violence of language. And it is only fair to say that 








among the Irish members there have been only four or five who have not 
shown by their own words and bearing that they recip the desire to 
respect the courtésies of life. Some of them evidently disli le part they 


have had to play—a part which has been forced on them ag 
better judgment. After all, it is better to have struggles like this than insur- 





2s we should ha 


rections followed by executior 
perhaps no greater excitement. 


» had eighty years 
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MPERANCE LEGISLATION IN GERMANY. 
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1 by this side branch of 





russian aristocracy does not disdain to turn a nerny by 
y trade I myself discovered when, some years ago, I spent a 


rn Prussia. My host’s neighbor, a Baron 





of whiskey, ran several large distilleric 


1 


rticle at homeand abroad. The lady of the manor and the young 


led to the retail trade. On a Saturday evening I saw them 








of ld and noble baronial hall, standing behind a coun- 
key to the servants and workingmen, who had just received 
ling bottles, gills, and tumblers with whiskey, changing dirty 
y, and doing a very lively business till late in the evening, ‘‘ Non 
ly thought. On the following Sunday morning the same 
hurch in a splendid. barouche, with coachman and footn 


standing behind. The ladies, of course 


> 





omers of yesterday, or reciprocate the humble 


vennies they had yesterday not been too 


pervades the whole landed aristocracy, 


ernment from levying heavier taxes on the dis- 


ad of high imposts on the whiskey 
£,10,000,000, the impost with 

- would never 

ister of Finance 

he would 

only man 

creating a 

‘nues; but un- 

complaining 

in its Opposi- 


m whiskey corresponds the 
h, likewise, could bear a 
erous to the morality and health of the 

mitted a bill to the Bundesrath 

only a makeshift in proportion 

Emperor yesterday, in his 

the new measure to the Reichstag with the 

ise of crimes and misdemeanors committed in a 
\itherto not falling within the reach of criminal law, 
upplementing the existing penal code with a new 
two most important articles of the bill read as 


lrunk in any public place, and 
inished either with a fine of 100 
r than 
same offence within the last three years, or 
: 
d 


: “ 
two weeks. ne ac- 


runkard, he must be sentenced to imprisonment, which 


d by the reduction of his fare to bread and water.” 
ver puts himself in a state of drunkenness which excludes 
his will ( frete Willensbestimmung), and in this state com- 
if committed spontaneously would have led to his punish- 
ling to the following provi 


ISIONS : 
+} 
ti 


din conformity with the law applicable to 
l th the full responsibility of the accused. 

itenced to death or state’s prison for life, 
m for at least one year. In all other cases 
be reduced to not less than one-quarter of the lowest degree of 
hment, and to not more than one-half of the highest degree 


W 


enitentiary be substituted for state’s prison with the same 
rhe provisions of the preceding article referring to the 
» of the prisoner also hold in this instance. 


loes not propose to punish drunkenness directly, but only in 

, and is confined to those cases in which the public order has 

1 upon A further step the German Government is not inclined 

problem is to be solved by better education, a more intimate 

ier ennobling moral influences, which work lowly but 

re confirmed in this conviction by the temperance 

ther countries, who overdo their efforts by relying more on coer- 
| 29 


iterference than on persuasion and incessant labor. 


Correspondence. 


THE TROJAN MYTH. 


fo THE Epivor oF THE NATION 
Sir: The interesting articles on Schliemann’s ‘ Ilios ’ in Nos, 815 and 816 
of the .Vefion seem to miss the real point of the discussion as to the historic 
reality of the Trojan war. Nobody denies, I suppose, that the scene of the 
If{omeric poem is laid on the plain in which the hill of Hissarlik stands. No- 
bts that Schliemann has made wonderful discoveries at Hissarlik and 
drscoveries that open a new chapter in the history of art and of 


ourse among the Mediterranean peoples. 


But we disbelievers 
discovefies inconsistent with the supposition that the war 

’ describes never occurred, but that the basis of the poem is a 

lar myth—which the Greek colonists in Asia Minor ex- 

by their remote ancestors 

vhom they were fighting. That 

* may not be correct, but there is at present 

for it than for the historic reality of the war. The only satis- 

e for the latter would be an approximately contemporaneous 

of the existence or wealth of these two cities, or of the destruction 


one of them by fire but of the occurrence of the war with such leaders and 
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such incidents as the ‘ Iliad’ mentions. This no one has yet found. Is it not 
fair to say that Schliemann’s discoveries afford just as much proof of the his- 
toric reality of ‘* Troilus and Cressida” as of that of the ‘ Iliad’? 
7 es 

New HAVEN, Feb. 25, 1£81 

(“L. R. P.” seems to miss the real point of the discussion as to the 
historic reality of the Trojan war. He understands by “historic 
reality,” he tells us, “ the occurrence of the war with such leaders and 
such tncidents as the ‘Iliad’ mentions.” The articles in the Naszox 
to which he refers, on ithe other hand, argued merely that “there is 
sufficient positive evidence to justify us in thinking that the Troy of the 
‘Iliad ’ 


Greek army, under the command of a king who reigned in an actual 


was an actual city in Asia, which was captured and burnt by a 


city called Mycenz.’’ As we understand “historic reality,” we can 
reply to “L. R. P.’s ” question, that Schliemann’s discoveries do afford 
just as much proof of the historic reality of “ Troilus and Cressida” as 
of the romance of Achilles and Briseis, or of the fight between Ares and 
Diomedes in the ‘ Iliad.”. The real question is whether these romantic 
“incidents”” were embellishments of a story of a real war or of a pure 
myth. The case stands thus: Certain poets celebrated and magnified 
a war which ¢hey deléeved their Greek ancestors had waged, three or 
four centuries before, against a city the site of which was well known 
and which the invaders were said to have captured and burnt. The 
Greek city is identified beyond question; and we now know that it was 
a wealthy city with powerful kings, which was at the height of its 
power at about the period assigned to the war in question. We further 
find another town, evidently rich and powerful, buried in ruins on the 
site of the rival city, and we have proof that it was destroyed by fire. 
While we have no direct proof that this destruction took place at a time 
when the Greek city was flourishing, there is nothing whatever to pre- 
vent us from following the obvious suggestion which brings the two 
cities into connection. Which now is the most likely—that the later 
poets sang about a real war between these two cities, or that they 
invented a war which was never waged as a basis for their songs, or, 
lastly, that they embellished a sun-myth and sang of a war which was 
only “a repetition of the daily siege of the East by the solar powers” ? 
The articles in the Watzon advocated the first of these views; but the 
question is one, as we see, on which there can be a difference of opinion. 
—Ep. NATION. | 





HOW TO PREVENT UNFIT NOMINATIONS, 
To Tue Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Six: I have read with interest the letter of ‘*C. F. A., jr.,” in your issue 
of the 17th inst. No one knows better than the writer of that letter that his 
figures and deductions will have no weight with the political managers who 
generally furnish us with a Hobson’s choice of candidates. They know the 
end from the beginning, and so long as they can control the nominating ma- 
chinery they will take the chance of humbugging, bulldozing, or bribing a por- 
tion of the independent and the purchasable vote sufficient for their purpose. 

Thousands of intelligent, independent voters were during last summer's 
canvass doubtfully weighing Hancock’s high character and his political in- 
aptitude and inexperience against Garfield’s statesmanlike grasp of all politi- 

al questions, his smirched record, and his well-known lack of moral stamina. 
They could not earnestly espouse the cause of either candidate. They gene- 
rally favored Garfield, and they elected him ; but if they could have foreseen 
that Blaine would as a result of their action become Secretary of State, that 
possibly Allison would be chosen Secretary of the ‘Treasury, that Mr. Garfield 
would consult regarding the organization of his Government not the men 
known as the friends and promoters of any great measures of finance, of 
revenue, or civil-service reform, but mainly the partisan intriguers and spoils- 
men, the Logans and the Dorseys—if they could have foreseen these things, 
would not many of them have concluded to take the risk of Hancock’s intel- 
lectual and educational shortcomings rather than of Garfield’s moral in- 
firmities ? 

Is it not possible for the independent voters of the country to guard 
against such blind work in the future ? In my opinion it can, in a measur 
at least, be done by a national organization which shall bring the influence of 
the independent voters to bear upon the nominating conventions as well as 
upon the election of candidates. Let a few of our recognized leaders call a 
national convention, which shall appoint a committee whose duty it shall be to 
inform themselves of the fitness of prominent aspirants for office and of their 
views upon vital questions before the nominations are made. It cannot Le 
done afterwards, 
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In my boyhood I used sometimes to dig in the clam-flats of Long Island 
Sound for razors—a shellfish which had the knack of making its way down 
through the sand. The sound of the 
speed toward the bowels of 


Pp cap hing hoe would drive them with 


zing ; the earth, and it was seldom that we 


took * The razor is a perfect type of the ieuhiai nominee for 


ce, who has the (from their common point of view) inestimable 


to his hol 


n as that which I suggest is the implement which would 


advantage 


being able to take his past record in e with him. Such an organi- 


bring these dif- 
nt gentlemen out into the light of day and force them to announce their 


inions and purposes. If it could speak by the authority of one per cent. 


of the voters it would be a power in every convention and the terror of every 


candidate. It would be able to extract expression of opinion and purpose 
It would concentrate the influence of the 


chievement of its ends. A 


from the most reluctant aspirant. 
independent voters and direct it steadily to the 
similar committee has in the municipal politics of Chicago done great things 


Large numbers of 


for the cause of honest and intelligent city government. g 


voters are influenced in their choice of candidates by its recommendations, 


1 see no reason why the sphere of such agencies may not be safely and pro- 

bly extended, and I trust the N@fvov will invite discussion and action upon 

my suggestion. O.S, 
CHICAGO, February 28, 1£81 


One Hundred 
NATION. ] 


Committee of 
imittee.——E Db 


a The C 


Chicago Con 


in Philadelphia answers to the 


PTHE DOMESTIC INCIDENT OF THE INAUGURATION, 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 
tion last 
shall be 


ion of Congress 


Sir: The Administration of President Ha limita 
Friday. It has left two things unsettled. 
refunded, is comparatively a small matter ; can 
decide this. <A far graver legacy of doubt of the 
late Government, and it may well be that when minor matters are all settled and 


yes expired by 
How the 
an extra sess 


national debt 
residuum 


remains as the 


forgotten, the Administration of President Hayes will be remembered as hav- 


ng originated the great and as yet unsolved question, What is the functional 
value of the wife of a President of the United States ? 

This question has certainly been distinctly put during the past four years. 
In a sense it is a public question, and worth a moment'’s attention. ‘The per- 
and private convictions of Mrs. Hayes on certain questions are as well 


1 
sonal 


known as, or better known than, the domestic policy of the late Government. 
The latter, even on questions like the reform of the civil service, has been 
The forme 


been consistently enforced by words and by semi-public acts. 


repeatedly proclaimed in words and denied in practice. r have 
The historian 
of the future may not improbably come to the conclusion that the domes- 
tic policy of the late Administration is chiefly 
Mrs. Hayes, and not by 
Armies and Navies of the United States. 

This domestic policy has been proclaimed and followed, 
the White House, but on long 
ton to the Dalles of Oregon ; 


characterized by the conduct of 
the utterances of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
not only in 
from Bos- 
and a permanent memorial of it has just been 
placed in the White House, under the eyes of future Presidents, in the form 
of a portrait of a lady drinking tea, with a water-fountain in the foreground. 
Undoubtedly this portrait has already affected the present incumbent. 


journeys here and there in the land, 


The 
question as to whether or no the convictions so enforced are right and 
does not enter. The main fact is that they existed, 


even now operative. 


just 


vere enforced, and are 


* Behold her setting in her western skies : 
The shadows lengthen as the vapors rise."” 


From the Washington papers of March 4 we learn that— 


‘Gen, Garfield said that he would now assume the responsibility his fel- 
low-citizens had placed upon him. He turned towards Chief-Justice Waite, 
who arose and advanced one step towards the President. Clerk McKenney, 
of the Supreme Court, stepped forward with a beautifully-bound Bible, and 
upon this volume the oath of office was taken. 

‘Immediately after taking the oath General Garfield turned and first 
kissed his mother and then his wife.’ 


Let us consider the transaction in which Mr. Garfield was engaged. The 
choice of 50,000,000 of people was brought with all the pomp 
possible in a Republic to the central building of the nation, and there, 
presence of the nation’s representatives and before the corps of ambassadors 
assembled as witnesses for the Powers of the globe, was solemnly sworn by 


and solemnity 


in the 


the highest judicial authority to well and truly perform the duties of the 
office to which he had been chosen. 
simply, 


high 
He was on that platform as an officer 
The persons around him could have only one of two functions 

either they were officials or they were spectators. There is no middle ground. 
As soon as Mr. Garfield became Mr. President Garfield he performed an act 
which, to the lookers-on, seemed to be a direct consequence of his 


yECNT 
assum] 


mp- 
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tion of his high office. This act consisted in publicly embracing two of the 


spectators present, 


There should | 


ye no room for doubt as to the 




















private and personal 1 , 
of this act ; but a doubt does, in fact, arise. Was the President’s hea 
clear? Had the spectral shadow of Mrs. Hayes's portrait projected itself 
over and across the new Administration ? Was this act, peradventure, a semi 
official one? Was it to proclaim publicly that those domestic virtues to which 
we were accustomed should not know surcease ? Or, again, was it, by chance 
the exhibition of a sentimentality a is it was ¢ ive \ 
while it may seem trivial, yet, we think, holds on to soberer things. The 
latent force back of every man and of every official may be, is likely to b 
woman's. She helps to generate the power; the man the pre- 
sent constitution of society, is responsible fer its public use. Rites and cere- 
monies have also their value. With us they are not yet so crystall 
limit individual freedom, and their true use is to protect actos in great 
from their emotional sides, and to keep the business in hand wel 
audience. The matter in hand for President Gartield was the assu f 
public duties which may well prove too heavy even tor him, N 
vide his responsibility with him. From his fam he may and we \ 
get strength and aid ; but he can delegate to family and friends no 
the honor of public duties accomplished, no fragment of the shame for 
lic duties unfulfilled. 

To see this action in its true light we have only to thirk how im) 
and trivial it would have seemed if Mr. Lincoln, on that ¢ \ 
March, 1865, had betrayed his private feelings in the same manner, 
pealed, as it were, to the sentimentality of the lookers-on to see that he w 
alone in the day of trial. He was alone, and every man in power 
as judged in the eye of nations, With such a we: PI where w 
have been the strength of Lincoln’s memorable charge to the 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s w Is: to care f 
who shall have borne the battle, ed for his widow and for his orphan” It 
needs but this comparison to see the astigmatism in the senti \ 
It needs pointing out and a skilful doctor, lest it should grow to be a fatal 
disease. O1 \ 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1£&1. 

Notes. 
iy 3 andard annuals like Mr. Frederick Martin's ‘ Statesman’s Year-book 
for 1881’ (New York : Macmillan), it is enough to say that they have p- 

peared pune tually. The provisional returns of the United States Census of last 
year are here made use of to some extent, but we must aw the next volume 
for intenesting comparisons with the Bri G in censuses of the cur- 
rent year.—From the same publishers we have received the well-edited 
‘ Dictionary of Days,’ newly projected and carried out by Mr. Charles Dickens. 


It may be described as an epitome of the d: 





though it really gives sometimes the news and sometimes the actual occur- 
rences of the date. An index furnishes a ke 
pendix embodies much useful inf : 


| 
Banks, i 


novel table shows the compositi mn of the House of Commons by alphabetical 


ormatic 





Stamps and Taxes, Public Buildings, Pa 


arrangement under constituencies, with the num! 


ge er of voters on the re 


at the general election of 1880, and the number of votes polled.——M 


‘Outlines of the Hi 


ister 
. Gus- 


tave Masson's abridgment of Guizot’s story of France’ 


a Estes & Lauriat) forms an octavo volume of ut 600 pages, in 
readable p h the quality cannot be 


print, and with portrait illustrati 





highly praised. The History stops at the first French Revolution.—-Pro- 
fessor J. M. Hart, of the University of Cinci ished a syllabus of 
Anglo-Saxon literature adopted from Bernhard ’s ‘Geschichte dea 





Englischen Literatur.” He has succeeded in bringi vithin 69 pages a very 


Pb 
facts of 


i his subje 
Without any parade of learning we have the latest results of it clearly set 
forth, 





good summary of the principal interesting and impor 


much of it for the first time in English. ‘The syllabus is a reliable and 


very convenient addition to our scanty apparatus for the study of Anglo-Saxon 
literature. (Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co.)——Chamisso, the author of 
‘ Peter Schlemihl,’ is little more than a name to most of us. But he wrote a 


‘Faust.’ one of the stwenine which 


ust,’ one of the twenty-nine which appeared in Germany while Goethe 
was at work on his. This has just been tr: sap oma ng tins. soca 
100 copies printed for private circulation (Philadelphia), It is a vigorous 
sketch, representing Faust in an unearth cle with himself and God to 





». «He sell 


n certainty, welcoming damnation provided its t 


unds which limit man’s se: s himself to 


break the b« 
rtures be net 


Ile speaks a 


i 


Satan to atta 


ae 
eternal doubt. 


Mr. Phillips gives a spirited rendering of 


word for his author in a prefatory note, in which he pronounces him a ripe 
scholar, a naturalist of high rank, and ‘‘a hale, hearty, sinewy poet,” one 
who has sunk into unmerited oblivion. <A portrait of Chamisso, by the way, 
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> States or Territories, although in many it bears a very large proy 
In the following five States and Territories—viz., Arizona, ( 
i °rcent. or m 


lorado, ¢ 


lerritori 


lumbia, Il Missouri, New Ha 
lo» 


Pennsylvania, and Vermont—it is between Io and 25 ps 
z., Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Texas, West Virginia—it is between 2 and 
le in eight States—viz., Alal a, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississi 
ina, South Caroli: Tennessee, Virginia—it is less than 27 
. tically nothing. t » noticed that with three excepti 
only—viz., the States of Florida, Louisiana, and Texas—the Southern St 
without any foreign element. There has been practically no f 
immigration to that section. The States and Territories in which 
ement is large are those of New England, the Middle Atlant 
» States of the Upper Mississippi Valley, and the States and J 
he extreme West. In these States the general causes for the | 
7 


ment are quite apparent, as well as the general character of the 1 


ty of this element. Inthe Northeastern States immigration has bec 
by manufactures of various kinds, and the mining of coa 
Ligration his section is mainly from Ireland, Ger 
‘anadians). In the Northwestern States and the issippi \ 
gration has been attracted by the agricultural interest. 
linavians are the principal nationalities involved. In tl 
» extreme Western States mining has drawn most of the f 
.. 


iculture and cattle-raising have played a very im] 


natives and foreigners in the several Stat 


and 1880 it i 1at in twelve States and Territories only ha 


igners increased, while in all the other States 
rritories, thirty-five in number, this proportion has decreased, in some 


errito 


itive proportion of forei 


i 
decidedly. The increase of the foreign element has been mainly in N 
lopment of manufactures in the ci 


1g with the deve 


it together a class of operatives who are mainly of for 


increase is also noticed in Dakota and Oregon, whose vast 
ve invited settlement, and in Colorado and New Mexi 
velopment of mines and of rail: 

ing on at an astonishing rate. In the cases of the Territories 


1as been gol 


, during the past three years, the d 
g 

Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming it should be remembered th 

opulation is small in amount, and that a slight change in the character of t 


ttlement in those Territories will make large preportional differences in t 
lations between foreign and native population. Compared with Col 

ind New Mexico, the development of these Territories has been slow 

foreign immigration has not been specially directed to them. We cal! 


tention, a fortnight ago, to the fact that, in spite of the large imn 
to native I 


amounting to nearly 3,000,000, the ratio of foreign-born 


] 
i 


1! 


ring the past decade, declined by one and a half per cen 
: a ane, a . : . » rate of native increase has been greater among the blacks than 

and the English Revolutio y Prof, Alfre tern). n > moder ! errs 
tle as a , , teas Bie s2 ie ies aS aia 2: eRe —Various attempts have been made to utilize the daily newspaper 
Berbst’s ‘ Encyklopa Ri ORE iP TE RE ‘kes means of instruction in ourcommon schools. To an extent little appreciat 

cere Oy a el alall a te SS ee eel this is done every day in an irregular fashion. We recall, however, but 
Oe a ee doggeregetiy } ue" ublication in the nature of a news digest designed for school circulat 
idly edited. Another has now begun in Chicago, the Sc/ 


yublished by W. I. Chase & Co., and the promise of the first m 

is such that we can hardly doubt the success of the enterprise. Foi 
present it is issued fortnightly, but the plan is to make it a weekly pape! 
cight pages. The scheme is as follows: The opening page is devoted t 
summary ‘‘ History of the World” for the current interval. Then foll 
an ‘‘At Home” department, introduced with brief paragraphs leading to | 
articles on topics of the day, e.g., Oklahoma, The Canadian Fishery Award, 
Senatorial Elections, The Ponca Case, The New York Obelisk, etc. 1 
‘¢ Abroad” department is made up ina similar manner. At the close « 
tions are suggested for the use of teachers. The editing aims to be 1 
partisan and unsectarian, and it is certainly to be praised also for proporti 
There are no gross defects of style, and the chief criticism that occurs to 
is untimely for a newspaper not financially established—we mean in rela 
to the typography. This, while fairly accurate, may eventually be ma 
tasteful. 

—There is a sense of relief at the State University of Michigan that tl 
standing danger of its falling under the control of a political boss has ji 
been averted. The new candidates for the Board of Regents agreed upon | 
the Republican Convention are Mr. James F. Joy, the railroad magnate 
Detroit, and ex-Governor Austin Blair. For many reasons this Univers: 
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ts exceptional attention among 





created by and is dependent upon the 











ughly prosperous, with about fifteen hn red students in all the denart- 
ts. The fact that the University has cost the State only $570,000, while 
r out 6,166 graduates, in thirty-nine years, shows that publi spirit has 
en € PE and is also evidence of good fina 1 manageme 
part of the Regents ‘‘in the use of th ome which the University 
ved independently of the State.” In the co- m of the sexes the 
ity is not singular, but it cone ex iment 1 r the best Se 
Phe Homeeopathic Medical College is, we believe, unique as a branch 
State institution, The connection of the University with the public- 
| system is as immediate as logically it ought to be, since both are main- 
{ 1 by general taxation, Our readers will remember the discussion which 


ged some years since in regard to the plan of admittin 
ut examination such scholars as had received the 
Schools visited by an examining committee of the Faculty. 


High Schools enjoying this privilege on their ow: 








Acting-President Frieze, in his late annual report to the 
from which we have just been quoting, defends the innoy n as a demon- 
d success. ‘* Two facts,” he says, ‘‘are to be noted among the results : 
t, the standard of preparation in the High Schools, if affected at all, has been 
vated rather than lowered ; second, the State system of education has be- 
»a reality.” The Dean of the Faculty furnishes a table showing that a 


ller percentage of the students admitted on diploma leave college durin; 


the first year than of those admitted on examination, while ‘‘t 


1e cases of ba 
failure in college work are about equally divided between diploma and exami- 


tion students.” nother noteworthy feature of the President’s report is its 
tudent Anotl not feat f the P | 


exhibition of the percentage of time devoted to the several studies, classical 
m-classical, in the combined course of High School and University 


—The Albany Zaw Fournal called attention the other day to the annual 
attempt at Albany to get Mr. Field’s codes made law; it says that it is un- 
juestionable that the main opposition ‘‘ ostensibly springs from the idea 
mong lawyers that the adoption of them will diminish legal business ’— 

idea which it points out is wholly mistaken. Any lawyer who thinks that 

lification in this country has had this effect must be very unfamiliar with 

the subject ; nor do we believe that the Bar is as conservative with hone to 

lification as it was fifty years ago. There, are, however, substantial ob- 
ms to codification in this State, which ought not to be treated ligh 





objects to be attained in any codification of law are certainty, 
mplicity, and permanence. It is only these qualities which make a code 
ter than a body of law scattered through volumes of reports and statutes. 


vith a legislature such as ours, codification does not secure any one of 





e objects. The history of the Code of Procedure amply proves this, if 
1y proof is needed. ‘The old Code, drawn up by accomplished and _pains- 


1 ‘ ° ° 


iking lawyers a generation ago, was one of the best pieces of legislation of 


the kind ever adopted. If it had been allowed to remain substantially as it 
was originally passed, practice and procedure in the New York courts would 


simple and comprehensible. But not only has it been amended in detail 


y successive — itures, but it was finally placed in the hands of a commis- 





ally qualified for the task, and so overhauled and remodelled by 


it that it will requi 





on, not spec 


re another thirty years of decisions to settle the l 





der it. In fact, ‘‘ practice’ in New York has become an abstruse 
technical branch of professional learning 


b? 


which many lawyers do not pretend 
to hens anything about, but trust to clerks and attorneys to manage for them. 


LOT til 


This is not the result of the work of the courts but of the Legislatu: 





judging by experience, we think that lawyers in this State may well f 
iderable distrust of any further legislative attempts at sweeping law refor 





—Mr. Edgar Fawcett can hardly consider his new comedy of ‘‘ Sixes at 
Sevens” anything more than a farrago of absurdities. He has got together a 





company at the Bijou Opera House which contains very few well-know: 
actors, and he has apparently endeavored to crowd into his comedy everything 
in the way of situation, incident, and dialogue that is farcical and in babl 





The comedy resembles in its general drift a certain class of modern German 
plays after they have been Americanized by Mr. Augustin Daly. It would be 
utterly impossible t« » give any idea of the plot, and quite needless as wel! 
Mr. Polk takes the part of Dr. Delahanty with his usual 
cett is so rapidly establishing himself as a leading American dramatist that v 
cannot help caliing his attention to the fact that he is falling off from the 


he first established for himself. In his ‘ False Friend ” he 








= 1) - = so ce il 7 E : 

erable caiiinaieaile talent. The interest of the plot was ke] [ m. fir 
én Yo , ° ° . ’ } 
to last, and there was a coherence about it which was promisin 1 





rate thing about it was the comic parts; and yet Mr. Fawcett has apparently 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that comedy is his forte. H 
duced this winter two comedies of American manners, and 
certain American tone that is unmistakal le, they are at best little mor 
elaborate farces of burlesque. Good comedies are very much harder to wri 


than good melodramas : they are, in fact, the most difficult of all dramat 
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be obtained in — way, 








cl t1 of color to e weight and solidity to 

t t ’ ) \t one end, surrounded by the blue 

ti to, he painted relief which may be called a ‘‘ Victo- 

ly Mr. La Farge’s ign, though we believe » was assisted 

by Mr. W. L. I l that the Messrs. St. Gaudens shared 

¢ with him I roll-work already mentioned has been treat- 

é essfully as was possible, perhaps. The hangings, designed by Mrs. 

\W ler, ¢ r S] il pi a 1 the entire iture of the club, indeed, 
nl 1 of sum] usness and els 





rFRAVELS IN HOLLAND.*® 


original, enthusiastic, and vo qualities which characterized 


i 


| )' \MICIS has brought to the study of Holland and the Dutch the same 
{ } ! ' =e 
ire Be é | Mul ; 

his | his newer work is not entirely free from the 


ok on Constantinople. l 


-making, for we detect here and there a scarcely-amended 

\ ti | stories of the cul le-books and of the early travellers. How- 
ever, who are not familiar with these they are as good as new, and 
tho ho recog them will easily s¢ parate them from the mass of original 
matter with which this admirable book is filled. The impression that its 
leaves on the mind is different from that which has been produced 

by writers of more northern races. ‘The contrast between bright and sunny 
Italy lg , misty Hol 1 etween the dolce far niente of the idle South 
id the plodding industry that is shut in behind the dunes of the North Sea; 
betw 1 the demonstrative and mercurial temperament of the Italian and the 
tolid reserve of the Dutchman, have struck our author with far more force 


than they have his predecessors, with whose native habit the Dutch quality 


] formed a feebler contrast. Indeed, the superficial peculiarities of the 
Dutch people seem to have affected him unduly. For example, the following 
is evidently intended as characteristic 


at I left the Hague, the second time that I was there, 

friends accompanied me to the railway station. The 
weather was rainy. waiting-room I thanked my kind hosts for the 
pleasant welcome they had given me, and, as I knew I should not probably 
t 


er see them again, I expressed my gratitude in affectionate and melancholy 


**On the mornin: 
t 


ye of my deares 





words, which they listened to in silence. Only one interrupted me to beg me 
to be careful against the dampness. ‘ Should any one belonging to you come 
to Italy,’ I continued, ‘it would give me the opportunity to show my grati- 
tude. Promise me that some one will come and I shall depart with a feeling 
of consolation. I will not go until some one tells me that he will come to 
Italy.’ They looked at each other, and one of them answered faintly, ‘ Per- 
haps.’ Another gave me the advice never to change French gold in the 
shops. 


‘* At that moment the bell for departure rang out. 





‘** Farewell, then,’ I said in a slightly agitated voice, pressing their 
hands, ‘until we meet again. I shall never forget the pleasant days I have 
passed at the Hague. I shall always remember you all among the most 
agreeable memories of my journey; think of me sometimes.’ ‘Good-by,’ 


they answered in the same tone, as if they expected to meet me again next 
day. . . . Every time I think of them I sce them as they stood there 
with grave faces and fixed eyes, and the affection I feel for them kas soime- 
} > 


austere and sad, like their own skies under which I saw them for 


Those who are so fortunate as to have friends at the Hague understand 


people, like the Dutch generally, are not gushing, after the 
manner of Italy, they are b 


people of New York, and the only explanation for 


that while its 
y no means acold race. They are, for example, 


te as emotional as the 


here described must be a politely-concealed astonishment at the exces- 


what is 
sive emotion of thei It has become the fashion with those 


who write about the Dutch to exaggerate their quiet dignity to the degree of 


parting guest. 


stolidity, but the fashion is not a just one. 
Lyx ] 
a prole 
kiy n led that he i nost interested traveller and + inrere 
rankiy conceded that he Is a most Interested traveiler and a most iInterest- 


ite m, to which this book gives occasion, that De Amicis is 


a SUSDICK 


ional traveller who has the writing of books always in mind, it must 


ing writer. He sees new sights in a new way, and, without entering especi- 


into the spirit of his new surroundings, he sees them sympathetically, and 





ut skill in communicating his view to others, anda rare talent for 


effective statement He says : 
But Holland has done more than defend herself against the waters ; she 
made herself mistress of them, and has used them for her own defence. 





uld a foreign army invade her territory, she has but to open her dykes and 


unchain th 1 and the rivers, as she did against the Romans, against the 
Spaniards, ag t the army of Louis XIV., and defend the land cities with 
her fleet. Water was the source of her poverty, she has made it the source of 
her wealth. Over the whole country extends an mmense network of canals 
vw I rve | i for the irrigation of the land and as a means of communi- 
catio The citie y means of canals, communicate with the sea; canals 

alae) la Pe By I lo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian by Caroline 
i vw York: G. PL I am's Sons 

La H ide a i ea I Henry Havard Faux-fortes ct Fusains par Maxime 

Pa G. Deca kb. Quan New York: J. W. Bouter 
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run from town to town and from them to villages, which are themselves bound 
together by these watery ways, and are connected even to the houses scattered 
over the country ; smaller canals surround the fields and orchards, pastures 
and kitchen gardens, serving at once as boundary wall, hedge, and roady 
Ships, boats, rafts move about in all directions. 
The canals are the arteries of Holland 
The soil which in other count 
* Nature,’ 
Hollanders 


Every house is a little port. 
as in other places carts and carriages. 
and the water her life-blood. 

ift of nature is, in Holland, a work of men’s hands. . . . 
ays a Dutch poet, ‘had refused all her gifts to Holland. The 
iad to do everything in spite of Nature.’” 





D 


= 


He thus describes the character of the people: 


‘*Succeeding in what they undertake by dint of a thoughtful and orderly 
activity ; more wise than heroic ; more conservative than creative ; giving no 


great architects to the edifice of modern thought, but the ablest of workmen, 
a legion of patient and laborious artisans. And by virtue of these qualities, 


of prudence, phlegmatic activity, and the spirit of conservatism, they are ever 
advancing, though by slow degrees ; they acquire gradually, but never lose what 
they have gained, holding stubbornly to their ancient customs ; preserving alm 
intact, and despite the neighborhood of three great nations, their own origi- 
nality ; preserving it through every form of government, through foreign in- 
vasions, through political and religious wars, and in spite of the imm 
concourse of strangers from every country that are always coming among them 
and remaining, in short, of all the northern races, that one which, though 
ever advancing in the path of civilization, has kept its antique stamp most 
clearly.” 

for they 
have shown themselves to be the most heroic nation of modern times—is a 


We might quote end- 


This—except the single expression ‘‘more wise than heroic,” 


just and appreciative picture of the Dutch character. 
lessly from De Amicis, for he made a long and conscientious journey through 
the whole kingdom ; he rarely mistook the true spirit of the people; and | 
f 
| 


has a sure eye for salient points of character, for weakness as well as for 


strength, and for whimsicalities as well as for dignity. Hus references to t! 

remarkable history of the Spanish wars, without being too extended, keep 
alive the tragic interest of every scene. It would hardly be too much to say 
that, if only one book about Holland could be preserved, this is the one which 
would best show its existing character and condition, and which would best 
trace its character and condition to their historic origin. It would, however, 
be unjust not to limit this praise by calling attention to the great insufficiency 
of the author in all that relates to the remarkable and characteristic art of Hol- 


land, and to a certain extravagance of expression—a maddening volubility— 


which now and then takes possession of him. This defect is noticeable in t! 
description of Broek ; of the Kermesse at Alkmaar ; of the streets and street- 
sights of Amsterdam, and especially of the Jewish quarter of that city 

‘There are no words to describe these people. Locks which have never 
seen a comb, eyes which make you shudder, leanness like that of corpses, piti- 


ful ugliness, old men who retain scarcely a semblance of humanity, wrapped 
in garments which no longer betray by color or form to what sex they belong, 
from which protrude long, skeleton claws like those of some noxious insect 
etc., etc., etc. His account of the Beklem-Xegt, in Groningen—an inalien- 
able tenant-right, carrying only the obligation of rent and a limited restriction 
on absolute sale, but leaving the tenant and his survivors the absolute own 
ship of improvements—is direct and clear, and the eg? may well serve as 
model of agricultural tenure. 
Among the occasional conversations reported is one which closes thus 


‘© «© Within my memory there have been but two notorious cases of conju- 
gal infidelity in this city,’ and he told me about them. ‘So it is, my dear 
sir,’ he added, putting his hand upon my knee, ‘that here we make no con- 
quests except in agriculture ; and he who wishes to make them in anoth 
field, must first go before a notary and make his attestation that his intentions 
are to fight the good fight according to law and with an honest purpose for 
peace in the end.’ Arguing wrongly from my silence that this state of things 
was not to my taste, he added: ‘ Such is our way of life ; tedious, if you will, 
but wholesome. You drink the cup of life all at once ; we take it slowly and 
in small mouthfuls. You perhaps enjoy more, but we are more constantly 
content.’ ‘God bless you!’ said I. ‘God convert you!’ he replied.” 


De Amicis is to be congratulated on the excellent English presentation he 


has received at the hands of Mrs. Tilton. 


The work of Messrs. Havard and Lalanne is a conspicuous exampie 0! 


book-making, but it is book-making of the most beautiful character. Thi 


engraver, the printer, and the binder are entitled to a good share of the credit 


of the work. As an illustrated guide-book to the architecture of Hollana it 


is all that could be desired, and its well-etched sketches of town and cou 


are excellent. 
tive accompaniment to the illustrations. The twenty-five full-page char 
drawings of city architecture are equalled in no similar work on Ilolla 
Now and then the text, as in the description of the summer villages 1 
Amersfoort, becomes really attractive ; it is generally instructive, sometim: 
uninteresting, and never remarkable. One is inclined, especially when ™ 
ing Havard’s fresher and much more entertaining ‘ Heart of Holland,’ 
complain that this exquisite volume makes a promise to the eye which it « 
not fulfil to the mind ; its wealth of execution carries expectation too ! 





The text is replete with the necessary historical and descrip- 
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Its real literary merit is hardly greater than that of the felicitously-named 
‘Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee,’ by the It is a bird's-eye 


view of Holland, with the Dutch people and Dutch characteristics largely 


same author. 
omitted. There is hardly a single illustration of the characteristic local cos- 
tumes, nor are the occasional portrayals of local customs and national charac- 
teristics by any means satisfactory. In two words, as a guide to the noted 
nublic buildings and the street architecture of Holland it is admirable. Asa 

ie to Holland, or as a picture of Holland in its many aspects, it is of little 


THE LATE SOLAR ECLIPSE.* 


N his report to the Royal Astronomical Society on the Himalaya Expedi- 
| tion in 1860, Sir George Airy, the Astronomer Royal of England, said: 
“In a subject where much of the value of the observations will depend on 
the comparison of different persons’ observations, it may not improbably be 
found advantageous to break up each account, and to collect from all the dif- 
ferent accounts—first, those facts which relate to one part of the phenomena, 
and which will aptly form one large chapter ; secondly, those which relate to 
another part of the phenomena, and which will form a second chapter, and 
soon.” Accordingly, Mr. Arthur C. Ranyard, the Secretary of the Society, 
collated the observations of the eclipses of 1860 and 1870, gradually enlarg- 
ing the scope of the work, and inciuding observations of other eclipses down 
to that of 187 
The completion of Mr. Ranyard’s laborious task was so long delayed that it 


8—so fully reported upon in the volume only recently issued. 


is a matter of no small regret that the observations of the eclipse of 1878 
could not have been brought under the same system of collation. 

at Washington, 
accompanied with 


The volume just published by the Naval Observatory, 
makes a handsome book of some four hundred pages, 
twenty-five full-page sketches of the corona and thirty-three lithograph plates. 
The sum of eight thousand dollars was appropriated by Congress for defray- 
ing the expenses of observing the eclipse, and a very wise and fruitful expen- 
diture of it seems to have been made. The Naval Observatory equipped 
several parties, with its own professors as chiefs, and invited many distin- 
guished astronomers of the United States to join in the observations, with 
such instruments as they might be able to command, the Observatory offering 

to defray their contingent expenses wholly or in part. We do not see how 
been put to better use ; 
the number of observers was greatly augmented, and an immense deal of 


the small sum of money thus appropriated could have 


apparatus well adapted to original research was thereby brought into service 
which otherwise must have lain idle. If we pass over the much-contested 
discovery of intramercurial planets, we shall remark no striking outcome of 
the careful investigation of physicists and astronomers on this occasion ; the 
days seem well-nigh gone of such notable discoveries as that of Janssen at the 
time of the eclipse of 1868, that the spectra of the hydrogen protuberances 
might readily be observed in full sunlight. In point of mere discovery of new 
methods of investigation, the most of what is within reach of the instruments 
but a vast field 
of research lies in the expansion and development of the methods already 


and physics of the present day appears to have transpired ; 


known—quite enough, surely, to occupy the brief moments of all the remain- 
ing eclipses of the century. In fact, there is no reason for promising our- 
selves anything like a definite knowledge of the corona during the next 
twenty years, unless some apt combination of genius in manipulation with 
great elevation above the sea makes it possible to observe the corona at plea- 
sure, just as we now do the solar prominences without eclipse. And in this 
very regard the observations of the eclipse of 1878 give much encouragement. 
Professor S. P. Langley, of Allegheny, observing with the late Chief Signal 
Officer from a great elevation, saw the extension of the coronal 
length of fully twelve solar diameters. He felt that he was witnessing a 
‘* real phenomenon heretofore undescribed” ; it did not vanish, but remained 
‘ persistently visible.” 
lions of miles 


streams toa 


And this prodigious extension of nearly eleven mil- 
was ‘‘ but a portion of its extent.” But for the unfortunate 
exposure of his eye he would have seen it much further. We may note here 
that much the same phenomenon was visible to another observer at a greatly 
inferior elevation—to Professor Newcomb, observing at Separation, Wyom- 
ing. But the point to which we would direct attention here is the almost 
unprecedented observation of Professor Langley, to whom the corona was 
visible more than four minutes after totality had ended ; and it seems very 
possible that he might have continued to observe it indefinitely had he been 
provided with specially devised apparatus. Those who delight in the adven- 
tures of astronomical expeditions will find little on record to rival the fascina- 
tion of Professor Langley’s story of his life and work, with his fellow-ob- 
servers, on the summit of Pike’s Peak, at an elevation of more than four- 
teen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

An enormous mass of material regarding the corona was accumulated dur- 
ing the ti of this eclipse. 


If we re the extent and brilliancy of the 


= Reperte on the Total Solar Eclipses “of July 29, 1878, and January 11, 1880. 
United States Naval Observatory.’ Washington. 1&8. 





be Issued by the 
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corona as varying with the 


known period of sun-spot activity, it was to be 
supposed that the corona would not be conspicuously marked in 1878, And 
so, in reality, it was observed to be, Professor Norman Lockyer, of England, 
pron again it ten times fainter than it was during the Indian eclipse of 1871 


, + . mm St. }) 5 Yr ’ ’ 
But the complexity of the ymenon was very marked, and in many cases 


appears to have completely bafiled the hurried 
to depict it. Mr. 


uttempts of those who sought 
Trouvelot, so widely known for his admirable 


celestial objects, has given us much the saost artistic sketch of this verv d 


ACL 


} 


cult and quickly-vanishing object, and his verbal description accompany 


it is extended to the minutest detail. The complex tangential filaments were 


quite unknown before the eclipse of 1871. The re port of Professor B the 
director of the Dudley Observatory, at Albany, likewise contains a descrip- 
tion and drawing of the corona which are worthy of especial remark. A 


noticeable feature of the volume under consideration is its hay 
from such absurdly fantastic representations of the corona as we may find i 
some of the reports on previous eclipses. The corona itself, to be sure, wa 
not so dazzling but in the entire col 


lection of plates and sketches of the corona of 1878 the pencils of the several 


an object as on some other occasions 

"ae | 
artists appear to have been agitated by something more trustworthy than their 
imaginations ; in fact, one might fairly come away from a connected examina- 
tion of all these prints with the impression that (one or two excepted) the 
artists had all been looking at the same thing 





a remark which cannot, stran 


to say, be made of any considerable series of drawings of any other eclipse 


Astronomers are coming to regard the corona as a vast enigma; in 
fact, most of the questions of the sun and the surrounding space seem 
to acquire a definite increment of perplexity with each new eclipse. And 


the only way out of all these enveloping mysteries seems to lie through 


the devising of some methods of observing and recording all the phen 








S © } - 
mena of total eclipses in a scientifically thorough and systematic man- 
ner, Of course refuge lies first photography : personality is eliminated 
and the record certainly is unimpeachable, and almost never leads astray 
its own interpretation. The eclipse of 1878 marks a great advance t 
this precise regard. The corona has certainly been icked in right way 
With specially constructed cameras the parties in charge of Prof rs Hall 
and Harkness obtained a remarkable series of eleven photographs of the 
corona, which give a great mass of structural detail of the i portion ; but 
they fail to show the coronal streamers. By a piece of extraordinary good 


fortune, however, a photograph, taken by one of the party of Professor Hol 
den, represents the outer corona in great perfection, its outlines beginning 


just where the details of the other photog 





photographs Professor Harkness has del care a dray 





which will take high rank among the most trustworthy representations of the 
corona, 

We should not omit mention of the very complete photographic record of 
the polarization of the coronal light afforded by the lab ors of Professor Har] 
ness, and Professor Wright, of \ rae College. 1 csiiinaale Wi 


ed the pictures obtained by Professor Harkness, in connection with his own 





ight has examin- 
admirable series of negatives obtained at La Junta, Colorado. These for- 
mer pictures have been of great service as a series auxiliary to the La Junta 
negatives, being sharper in definition and indicating some points more strong 

character of the 
polarization, three independent methods show it to be radial, with the same 





ly. Professor Wright summarizes as follows: As to the 


deviation of the planes of polarization from the direction of the radii about 
the poles. 


So the polarization is the result of th e reflection of the solar light 


from the coronal matter. oth the photographs and the polarimetric mea- 





sures show that the polarization decreases from the moon's limb outward ; 
according to the latter, it amounts to twelve per cent. for a point vertically 
to ten minutes of arc. Around the circum- 


under the sun, and distant four t 


ference the intensity of polarization is approximately 





uniform, except in 
And, final 
effects of the passage of the polarized rays through the terrestrial atmosphere 
are so slight that they are not definitely recognized. 
Dr. Hastings, of the Johns Hopkins U 


regions both ways from the poles, where it is greater. 





the 








niversity, comes out with a result 


which appears to have been as surprising to himself as it will be to most 
astronomical physicists: he is obliged to interpret his observations as afford- 
ing certain evidence of tangential polarization of the coronal light—a result 
in positive conflict with all other observations of like character at this eclipse, 
as also with most of the results reached during other eclipses. Dr. Hastings 
deserves much credit for his admirable arrangements for avoiding self-decep- 


summary of this sort of ob- 





tion in the matter, and likewise for his valua 
servation on all previous occasions. 

But the ultimate question, What is the corona? remains a mystery as in- 
soluble as ever; and what the substance 
line in the 
developed with some certainty by Professor Eastman requires attention—his 


in it is which produces the bright 
green of its spectrum is no less puzzling than before. One point 
observations were planned to determine how far out from the sun this matter 
By observing the extinction of the green line when the instrument 
was pointed upon several portions of the corona in succession, he is enabled 


exists. 
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The alleged dis ry of intramercurial planets by the late Professor Wat- 
son is here put on official 1 rd lso Professor Swift’s statement in respect 
to his own explorations in the same direction. One of the most thorot 
programmes of opera i lity is the one mapped out by Professor 
Holden for the guid of his ] y at ¢ tral City, Colorado. His care- 
c ° 7 
fully preor ized arranger ts f t search for intramercurial planets ap- 
pear to have been much the best of all that were executed during the late 
é 1 it is to be regretted that his search should have been restricted by 
so slender optical n 5 
Some little light is thrown on the subject, much agitated in astronomical 
circl f late, of the probable effi y of a great observatory situate on the 
elevated Western pl uns, At none of the stations were observations systema- 
1} } = + Y © thee 
tically made of th rt designed to furi lence on this question ; but 
the few is that were made tell mostly inst the scheme—par- 





But this may have been due to causes 
testimony is unanimous respecting the 
+, down almost to the very horizon ; 


were generally at work, rendering the 








j is a well-recognized fact that, for most 
classes of observation, astronomers prefer a sky slightly hazy to one unusually 
clear—the steadiness of definition in the former more than compensating the 
dk ICIC y ol cle rl . 

We should not think of criticising here the scientific results of this eclipse 
methods of attaining them; the special journals of astronomy may 
end to t We t, however, protest against the detail with 

a few of these reports have been spun out. We see no necessity for 


a 


degrading large parts of a collection of scientific reports upon a solar eclipse 


level of popular comprehension and mere text-book teaching, Certain 


portions of the reports on operations at Creston, Wyoming; at Ogden, 


ral City, Colorado ; and at Dallas, Texas, have been expanded 


gth ; page after page, in some cases, being completely 


given over to the fullest details of observations, which can only be interest- 
i tronomical tyros, who scan such things with eager eyes to 
ble authors knew how to add and subtract, and whether 


tor | t ht. We should, at the very least, have 


rr has set the figures rig 








Ivised some healthful system of excerption: these and other data of astro- 

nomical observation are now increas so enormously that the labor of 

g pond tomes is coming to be a serious drawback in the prose- 

cution of research. Still it is often a difficult matter to draw the line be- 

{ what to print apd what not. Astronomers are by no means unanimous 

ja this re 1, and this phase of their science may be said to be in transition. 
No i lt to see what the result must sooner or later be. 


NOVELS.* 


NOOK’ is a Knickerbocker romance. The plot is a very sim- 


. N! STLE 
a ple one ; 
good deal, and is returning to see if he can find the home of his infancy, meets 


entleman who has roamed about the world a 


as a chance acquaintance on the Hudson River Railroad another elderly gen- 


* ‘Nestlenook: A Tale. By Leonard Kip.’ New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1880 
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who has been living for many years at a place called Nestle: 


] 
i t 
The second elderly gentleman is a quiet Knickerbocker antiquarian, a 


s recondite questions relating to the early Kni 
ker times. The: cquaintance made on the 


prietor of Nes 


i 


terests himself in vari 
TI train ripens very rapidly. so 


tlenook, Mr. Bayard, invites the homeless tray 


In early life Vick 


that the pi 
Mr. Sila 


loved and was loved by a beautiful wi 


s Vickerage, to go there and stay with him. 


man whom he believed to | 


untrue to him. He has not been at Nestlenook long before he discovers 
his host is her widowed husband. Matters are sub equently much compli. 
cated by the appearance on the scene of a lawyer’s clerk, who lets Vick 


into the s¢ 


In the end 
linquished by himself and his sister, and he ascertains that the s, 


iim on the Nestlenook estate. 





claim is 





posed unfaithfulness of his early love was all a mistake, which arose from ¢] 
customary cause—an unreceived letter. 


There are some young people in 


book whose love affairs serve to lighten the somewhat serious tone of the main 
plot. The story as an attempt at an American romance has considera} 
merit. The author has hit upon just the tone which is alone capable of | 


ing a romantic light to the practical, prosaic outlines of American life, but 





is more successful with his tone than with the execution of the details of } 












f 
picture. A romance of this sort to be good needs to be perfect, and Mr, Kip 
1 10t a master « f romance, The book is chiefly interesting as a sugge 1 
of what mi be done in romantic writing with the materials afforded 
ordinary modern life 

‘Ego’ we take to be a study, and of the problems of life in ge: 

i is so obscured what the author would call its ‘ i 

rial surroun " that one may easily be too positive about it. Atall« 
the reader follows the story of a boy whose will is latent because of his \ 
p! jue, up to a manhood in which he develops will and gains health, 1 
speak of a pretty wife. In the course of his career he confounds the Ger 

ntists by a little romance which brings him also the additional honor 
interview with the emperor, who implores him to make Germany his | 
But he refuses, for fear that what Yellowplush would term his ‘‘ por 
will” would be weakened by such a charming et/owrage, returns to Am 
is supposed to have been murdered, fights in the civil war, and reappe 
the end of it to marry the girl who had scorned him once, but now 
recognizes in him the hero of her dreams. 

‘I he Rev. Je ffrey Wortle, D.E.. rector of Jowick and headma ster of 
school established there by him, had been, up to the time when Mr. ‘Trol- 





] ype ’s st 


ry begins, an extremely successful man. 


and flouris] 


Not only had he a |} 


ting school, but his strength of character had earned him the 
spect, and his goodness of heart the affection, of all his neighbors. He 


of course, made enemies, but for these he had always proved more th 
match, It was through his new usher, Mr. Peacocke, and his new us! 
wife that he first got into difficulties ; and it is with these difficulties and the 
final happy termination that the story deals. Mr. Peacocke had been 
known at Oxford as a classic, had become a Fellow of Trinity, and had 
years before disappeared from England and undertaken the duties of a vi 
president of a college at St. Louis, where he had married a beautiful Ameri- 
can, with whom he afterwards returned to England. 


This gentleman 
taken by Dr. Wortle as usher, and acquits himself in that position with great 


° 1 
¢ 


cred A certain mystery, however, hangs over his wife, who, though a 1 
of refinement and education, entirely refuses to have any social relations with 
the good people of Bowick. The mystery is very rapidly dispelled by the d 

that the status of Mrs. 
in doubt, owing to the fact tha 


covery Peacocke as a married woman is inv 


it is not known whether a previ 


1,1 
le 


husband, Ferdinand Lefroy, is dead or alive. This Lefroy, a wortl 


drunkard, who had made her life in America miserable, she had every rea- 
son, at the time of her marriage with Mr. Peacocke, to suppose dead ; but 
after the marriage his brother, Robert Lefroy, had appeared on the scene f 
the purpose of levying a little black-mail upon the happy couple, and had in- 
formed them that his brother was still alive. Now, it is very clear that t! 
strict rules of morality would have required Mr. and Mrs, Peacocke 
separate at once: at the same time they did nothing of the kind. T! 
sympathy of the reader, as also the sympathy of Dr. Wortle when 
learns the facts, is on their side. At the opening of the novel, Rol 
Lefroy appears in England and the story becomes known. Robert, how- 
ever, is a terrible liar, and there is no telling whether his report that 

At length he admits that the wh 
story is a fabrication, but the mischief by this time is done, and Mr, Peaco: 
makes up his mind that he must go with Robert Lefroy to the United Stat 


to obtain conclusive proofs of the decease of his wife’s quondam husband. 


brother is alive is not a pure invention. 


In his absence Dr. Wortle determines to keep Mrs. Peacocke at Bowick an 
defy the world. 


This he finds is a difficult business ; the world frowns up 
Dr. Wort! > 
has no business to shield his usher. The newspapers begin to circulate gos- 


the worthy doctor. Mrs. Peacocke has no business to be there. 


‘Ego. By Harry W.French,’ Boston; Lee & Shepard. 181. 
‘Dr. Wortle’s School: A Novel. By Anthony Trollope.’ 


New York: Harper & Brothers 
Franklin Square Library 
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ut the affair; the — becomes estranged ; one by one the parents 

he boys begin to take them away from the school, and about the time of 
Peacocke’s return from America Dr. Wortle finds something very like 
lete disaster staring him in the face. It is perhaps needless to say that, 
1d, Mr. Peacocke does come back with his proofs, that he and his 
re-emarried, that Dr. Wortle’s manly conduct is amply vi ited ; 

etter than all, perhaps, Lord Carstairs, one of his older pupils, be- 
engaged to his pretty daughter, Mary. The English part of th 

rv is simp! y pe rfect ; the pi ture of the process by which the world be- 
s estranged from and suspicious of Dr. Wortle is as good a piece of 
as Mr. Trollope has ever done. ‘The American scenes are naturally not 
te so true to life, but they will be found, perhaps, by American readers 


the more amusing on this account. The adventures of Mr. Peacocke and 


roy at Chicago are particularly entertaining. The two men are at a quiet 
ling-house kept by a Mrs. Jones. In this boarding-house we find Lefroy 
eated in the bar” drinking, chewing a cigar, and ‘‘ covering the circle 


und him with the results.” In the course of conve 


t their pistols, but are interrupted by 


rsation both men get 


‘What are 


and suggests that if they are ‘‘a 


a stranger, who enquires : 


men doing with them pistols? 


-70- 
db 






r to do anything of that kind,” they had better go-and do it elsewhere. 

le then adds: ‘‘ It’s a decent widow woman as keeps this house, and I won't 
r set » send The whole scene has an antique flavor which carries one 
to the days of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ 

In his latest novel M. Jules Verne takes the reader to India and interests 
in the later life of Nana Sahib. The title of the story is derived from a 
le invented by one of the characters, an English engineer, consisting of 

locomotive house, or rather a train of two locomotive houses, drawn by a 
m elephant. In this the En; | r India very com- 
ly, the party being hea by Col. Munro, who at the period of th 
mutiny was with Sir James Outram at Cawnpore, and ch ct wife a 


npeared at the time of Sir Edward has but one object i: lif 


It 
In the first part of the 


the massacre. 
to discover Nana Sahib and 1} is for 


t he really 
ly disposed of in a fight with British soldiers, 


e revenged upon him, 





joins the expedition. story 


pparent but it is highly prob- 





ble that the readers of the second part will tg him still alive, with Col. 

Munro still in pursuit. Hlowever this may be, M. Jules Verne t nN op- 

portunity in the first part to give a full and minute account of India and 
view of the Sepoy rebellion. We have a monsoon, a fire in a banyan-forest, 


various other thrilling incidents of an extraordinary journey. 
er things the party meets with Prince Gourou Singh, a rajah travelling 
With him Col. Munro 


hat his steam elephant ca null 


ughtily 


th great pomp in the north of the Indian peninsula. 
kes a bet of ten thousand rupees t n out] three 


live elephants. The bet is, of course, won by the colonel, who ha re- 


the money, to be distributed among the people of the rajah. The story 


is not so entertaining as many others by Jules Verne, who seems now 


to be drawing rather on his stores of information than upon his powers of 
It is evident 
he refers throughout to authorities in 


inventive narration, ly not his imagination which supplies him 


his facts : 


ments. His knack of giving to impossible scientific machinery 


us state- 


support of ; 


an air of pre b- 
ability is still very marked, and his steam house, drawn about India by his 
’ 


ity-horse-power elephant, will appear to the reader, and particula rly to the 


young reader, not more remarkable or out of nature oon his previous inven- 
tion of aeronautic projectiles or machines for navigating the ths of the sea 





His Englishmen are , on acc 


tics; their convers 


always amusing 


ation is often as lively as 
eatre. 
**Quida’s ” latest book is not a novel but a political diatribe, and conse- 


quently all that is characteristic in it recalls 


the parts of her works whi 
probably interest her readers the least. But, though romantic politica 
economy is so common as to make ‘‘ Ouida’s” unimportant, what she here says 
about Italy has a certain interest due to the general ignorance of the grounds 
A Village Commune 
lhe village of Santa Rosalia 
, knew little of law or pone and basked in the sun 
lingly contributed t ! 
t its t i 


ic Or mayor, 


W 


forit. She seeks to call attention in to the woe 
Cavour has brought upon Italy. 
old re 


taxes only as a penny wil 


W hich, pes the 


‘gime feeling th 





to the dear (¢ 
by its new freedom to elec 
nai 


na 


representatives, who c 


Abc vea ] 


of seven, who elect a sy 
the cost of tht ne Vv privileges it did not care a straw for. 


} , 1; 
check upon the adsdelduatios zeal of the syndic 


it is puzzl 





“» 
and-dried plan of a proper vil llage government, can soon make 
feel that government is a cun 


1 
make 


1ingly-devised scheme to 


crimes which will subject his rene to confiscation for the benefit of som 





1 or foreign speculator. The sy 





ndic in this case 


deleg 





to his secretary, a man with the proper amount of romantic villany, who tries 
to ruin the pretty granddaughter of an old basket-maker, The girl escapes 
‘The Steam House. Part I. The Demon of Cawnpc 3 1 j ! 
‘ E h on ¢ npore. By Jules Verne Translated from the 
Frenc h by A. D. Kingston.’ Illustrated. New York: E harles Scribner's Sons. 181 
A Village Commune, By “ Ouida.”’’ Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co ter 


Nation. 





him commit 











him, whereupon official hatred devises a system of tyranny which the 1 I 
of making and enforcing communal laws renders } ble, and by which s! 
nd her family and that of her lover are 1 ed. WI npersecut is 
upon it is easy to find transgression of law Viola’ t \ 
that he must not keep a pig in the family dwelling, Lmust make fri wit! 
mammon of unrighteousness if he \ ld ret the] f cutt 
y the river without paying for a permit ; t the h he 
his osiers while we ving them, a 1 over wl h} h | to! c 
tions, must be covered in by order of the n 3 f 
promptly, and new taxes paid for letting his « in | Po Py f 
course, all this appears high tyranny, and 1 | I { 
other offences. Finally, his house sold for taxes, { { t 
the a Viola’s aunt, a cheerful Italian Bettv IH ’ ! | 
the v act and pines to death in confinement. The | is drive 
the poisoning of his dog (the dog is a great factor always in ** Ouida’s ” eqn 
tion) to commit an assault the dé i before a intended we dnd, 
delay of three months, is sentenced to prison for six more—"* for ave ¢ 
murder of poor Toppa.” aie es Aaa still worse, f w, andat ] 
estimable portion of the dramatis persone is entirely dead. An app x f 
lows, that the moral may not be missed. The cau f all these woes, 
ing to ‘* Ouida,” are abuse of the civil service, farming out the taxes, a1 
Government participation in a lottery while there are stringent laws ag t 
gambling and ‘‘ boys playing meorra for coppers are arrested by the | 
he remedy is not to follow the Left, who would increase communal 
pendence of the state, for the people are unfit { { vernt - 4 does 
it lie in education, ‘‘ for the public education is a farce ” an ir recent ¢ 
nals could read; but to discourage manufactur s Italy is essentially an 
gricultural country—and railroad-building and Alpine tunnels, which drain 
the country of needed food, and to keep the peasant away from the cities and 
speculators. ‘* The pseudo-liberatism of the e has become only the tyranny 
of narrow minds,” and ‘true liberty is to be found nowh« Europe, 
still less in America.” ‘A Village Commune’ will please Mr, Ruskin n 
than the readers of ‘ Moths’ and ‘ Friendship,’ it will be n 































low, and if there is better reason for it than a superficial resemb! } 
novels, it seems that Miss Ingelow is fond of ing her own poetry, | 
lence ho 1 cleverness of « truct 
Lnovice, and, along with much wean ne ] 9 
some good cl ‘ ly. The exchange of 
not novel, in this case the device is ori \ 
say whether the excl ws Ol t been effect- 
nstone, is sent t lodgings of his nurse 
he nurse is tempted by r mother’s } 
her own child for D ld, but after she } 

} . 1 with the fever, d her mother takes 
the children away, ignorant that they have been ‘ changed When she re- 
covers, one baby has been sent to the Johns ¢ but which one? The nur 

n’t tell, after the time , by see ly one, and she suspects 
that her mother has re-e> but w t KX unt she has tried to 
discover without confessing her own guil Phen her mother dies, and, having 
herself married a second time, she confesses to her husband, who tells tl 
Johnstones, They decide that there ts hing for it but to educa oth boys 

1 leave the solution to time. The wicked 1 ( to Ai lia, the boys 
are placed with Mr. Johnstone's sister in Paris, where they are called by their 
nursery nicknames, and the parents travel f ive years. Ontheir return they 
decide by his general bearing and disposition th y they had supposed 
theirs is their ow The two sent to schoc re the Johnstone one is 
called Don John and the other Sir I elot Phe rest of the story comprises 
their education and fate, with the thousand confirmatory indications that the 
decision as to identity is correct. Lancey is attractive and handsome but 
wholly without principle, and having stole: ved from a felon’s punishment 
by Don John, whereupon he is hurried « of England and lost, with his 
mother, who has returned t meantim t y to Australia. Don 
John, on the contrary, exhibits all the Johnstone characteristics, looks and 
wal er, and wins r and tinction. There is nothing the 
g lislikes we suppose, than an unsolved mystery, but here 
t! ftici d we predict that the answer to the author, 
who declares on her own authority at the end that Don John was the subst 
tuted child, will be that s! \ thing at all about it. The numerous 
sciel discuss may | kipped, but a piece of matrimonial advice su; 
gesting that an E1 virl is expected to ce her own mariage de conve- 
ni —or, in other w S, wn French mother—will attract attention, 

* Love | Life’ is a pleasantly-done paraphrase of the Cupidand Psyche 
myth, cert s of the parallel ieee seid to appear as little forced 
as may be by laying the scene in theeighteenth century. There is no attempt 
at mvystificat j holding bi ack for a grand elucidation i in the last chapter, 

‘Don J »Name Series.] Boston: Roberts Beathors. 188 

‘Love'and Life. By Charlotte M. Yonge.’ London and New York; Macmillan & Co. 1880 
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the many fairy tales that have the same | bases filial duty on the claim of a good parent to 


g young English girl, with a great desire 


ilful curiosity that she brings about 
Miss Yonge i 


} 


bool} > 
ook she 


excels in 


happiness. 


me, and in this ores one 


of Lectures. By Frances Power 
.}—Miss ¢ obbe’s 


} 


lectures represent 


h characterizes the more attractive 
popularity may be anticipated for 

be desired by the friends of the 

Woman’s Movement,” as, whatever holes may be picked in Miss Cobbe’s 
il system or her application of it, the lofty enthusiasm of her tone can- 


' 
fail to inspirit and eleva 


»to whom she addresses herself—her fel- 
w-women. In fact the semi-psychological, semi-religious character of in- 

» system of which Miss Cobbe is an adherent) would seem pecu- 

iarly adapted to the actual phase of development of the female mind ; so that 
these lectures go forth with as much prospect of practical effect as mere pre- 
cept can ever have. Any one, however, who reads the chapter on Personal 
Duty must be invaded by a conviction that the qualities of courage and 
veracity will only be generally acquired by women when they have, from 
youth up, been subjected to the discipline by which masculine character ac- 
quires these qualities—z.¢., contact with numbers of other persons on whom 
the indivi Women 
courageous when they are brought up to take care of themselves, and vera- 


lual has no claim for peculiar indulgence. will become 

ie +4) 
relations with 
ociety cannot afford to tolerate duplicity in them. 
Miss Cobl 


ion for le: 


: 
ious when their 


that 


sneral society have become so important 


oe 
> 


’s denunciation (in her remarks on temperance) of the medical 


ding women “‘ to a deadly concentration of their thoughts 


prot 


upon disorders and weaknesses of their frames,” will be echoed by all those 


who are alive to the demoralizing influence exerted by many of the profession 


in this country, an instance of which is the serious injury done to the cause of 
It must 


be a surprise to any American familiar with English life that Miss Cobbe 


female education by the late Dr. Clarke’s work, ‘ Sexin Education.’ 
can speak so severely on the subject of female valetudinarianism in reference 
to her own country. To most Americans it would seem, in comparing Eng- 
land with the United States, that the severer social conditions and the sterner 
view of domestic relations which prevail in England cause a wholesome eli- 
mination of weak subjects among women, and that the instinctive repugnance 
of the English nature to disease and weakness restrains female invalidism 
within the narrowest limits, and stamps the obtrusion of physical infirmities 
as ill-bred ; whereas among the most refined women in this country bodily 


ills are a favorite topic of conversation. On the other hand, Miss Cobbe’s 


remarks on the 


** Vindication of Rightful Liberty” seem rather inapplicable 
to American society, where the subjection of man in all domestic relations is 
such a patent fact. It is to be feared that the sense of moral responsibility 
has not developed in the American woman in full proportion to the freedom 
she has achieved. 

In her statement of the ethical basis of the duties of women Miss Cobbe 
exhibits in a striking degree the arrogance and dogmatism of her school. 
While denying that her moral system is founded upon the pursuit of happi- 
ness, her whole eloquence is employed to describe the delights of the moral 
life in terms which show that her doctrine is merely a refined or spiritualized 
type of egoistic hedonism. Upon a future state of bliss Miss Cobbe discourses 


all the fervor of a Christian eschatologist. 


with In her classification of du- 


ties as religious, personal, and social, she falls into the logical error of 
This 


defect of classification is striking when we find the duty of veracity classed 


a cross-division which many illustrious predecessors have sanctioned. 


as personal, while the duty of fulfilling contracts or promises—/.e., good faith 
—is classed as social. Practically, Miss Cobbe’s distinction is, in the main, 
between the broader social duties—veracity, chastity, the maintenance of 
personal freedom—and the more emotional ones, such as family affection, 
gratitude, fidelity. From this point of view her advice to prefer the former 
is a good general guide for the actual generation of women, in whom the 
Miss 
Cobbe’s encomium of the antique bond of friendship, in view of the numerical 


emotional nature is far more developed than the moral nature proper. 


excess of women in civilized countries and the consequent difficulty of mar- 
riage for them, deserves attention, The disapproval which she expresses of 
co-operative housekeeping and, by implication, of life in lodgings, is unfor- 
tunate as 


strengthening the existing prejudice. Everybody recognizes the 


dreariness of such a life; but it is better than the friction of existence in 


some uncongenial household of relatives, to which public opinion has long 
condemned single women who are without sufficient means to make a home 
for themselves. 

An evasion of the casuistic difficulties with which every careful moralist 
must cope is conspicuous throughout Miss Cobbe’s book. For instance, she 
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gratitude, overlooking the 
case of the cruel or negligent parent who has only conferred on his or } 


= ner 


offspring the doubtful boon of existence. Again, she insists upon the abso 


lute maintenance of veracity, and quotes, apparently in condemnation, the 
story of Hugo Grotius’s wife, who saved her husband’s life by a falsehood 
but, as Mr. Henry Sidgwick remarks in his ‘ Methods of Ethics’: “If wa 
may even kill in defence of ourselves and others, it seems strange if we may 
not lie, if lying will defend us better.”” A droll instance of tacit assum} 


tion 
without proof is Miss Cobbe’s demand for the enfranchisement of women, jp 
order that they may bring their ‘‘ sense of justice and righteousness to } 


ear 


on public affairs.”” What is her guarantee that the political influence of 
g I ence of 


women would be mainly just and righteous ?- In conclusion, we must remark 

with regret Miss Cobbe’s evasion of the subject of professional life for women 

Her view appears mainly to coincide with the popular one that philanthropy 
é i 


There :. 


is the only kind of extra-domestic activity appropriate to women. 
however, no danger that those of her sex who lay to heart Miss Cobbe’s m sia 
text, that they are, ‘‘ first of all, human beings, and then, secondly, wome: , 
will long abide within the limitations which have for ages subordinated hy 


1. 
manity to sex. 


Reminiscences of Dr. Spursheim and George Combe. By Nahum Capen, 
LL.D. (New York: Fowler & Wells, 1881.)—There is nothing of any 
moment in this book unless it be the light which it throws upon the genera 


tion that entombed Spurzheim at Mt. Auburn and made Combe’s progres 


through this country a sort of triumph. Whoever considers the present 


status of the professors of phrenology among us, must be amazed at the 
** science of 
As we 
read of Spurzheim’s reception by the Faculty of Yale College and afterwards 


attentions bestowed upon the two foreign apostles of the new 
man,’ however worthy in themselves of esteem and admiration. 
at Harvard, where a course of lectures was arranged for him; and of the 
citizens of Boston who took charge of his funeral rites and monumental int 
ment—Josiah Quincy, Nathaniel Bowditch, Joseph Story, Joseph Tuckerm 
Charles Follen, John C. Warren, James Jackson, Samuel G. Howe, 
Pickering, John Pierpont ; of the names associated with these in forming the 
Boston Phrenological Society ; and of Combe’s welcome by Webster, Chan- 
ning, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, Horace Mann, and the rest, we ask, Where 
The answer is only 
partly to be found in the scientific imperfections of phrenology—its small 
dependence upon the microscope, its indifference to the lessons of pathol 


is the posterity of these ardent and devoted proselytes ? 


its neglect or abhorrence of vivisection, its failure to employ electricity in its 
attempts to localize the functions of the brain, and so forth. Prominent 
among the causes of the favorable reception alike of Gall’s system and of 
3ut for thi 
the chart of the cranium would have excited little more interest than does at 
More- 
over, this ethical pretension was in harmony with, if not also a sign and pro- 
duct of, the moral ferment which marks the decade 1830-40 as it does hardly 
any other period in the history of the modern world, and which was cha- 
racterized by an almost*fanatical belief in a sudden extraordinary regeneration 
of the human race. In this country the temperance and anti-slavery agita- 
tions acquired then strength and consistency, while prison reform, diet 
reform, homceopathy and hydropathy, religious revivals, Second-Adventism, 
Perfectionism, Fourierism and various other forms of socialism, went hand in 
hand or flourished side by side. Many of these ‘‘ causes” were imported (for 
the country was particularly susceptible to foreign influence and example), or 
had their analogues in England and elsewhere ; while the great revolutions in 
France, Belgium, and Poland, with the Reform Bill, West India Emancipa- 
tion, and Chartism in England, seemed to portend, if not the millennium of 
William Miller, a most unphilosophical sa/tus in the progress of man every- 
where. The survival of this remarkable age is seen in the very advertisements 
contained in the volume before us, which, beginning with Combe’s works, 
offer books on ‘ Wedlock, or the Right Relations of the Sexes,’ ‘ Hydropathic 
Cook-book,’ ‘The True Temperance Platform,’ ‘ Fruits and Farinacea the 
Proper Food of Man,’ ‘ Capital Punishment,’ ‘ Philosophy of Mesmerism at d 
Clairvoyance,’ etc., etc. 

The dying out of the enthusiasm which attends the inception of all moral 
movements—an enthusiasm which becomes tremendous when so many are 
born at one time—should not, in the case of phrenology, lead us to infer a 
Unquestionably this 


most distinguished representatives was its vaunted ethical value. 


present Broca’s much-disputed localization of the faculty of speech. 


purely meteoric apparition, that left no traces behind. 
doctrine has acted as a theological solvent of no mean importance, for by en- 
forcing the truth of heredity (which has since been so brilliantly explored by 
Darwin and his followers) it imposed limitations upon human responsibility 
that inevitably sapped the orthodox view of future retribution. Instinc- 
tively, clerical opposition was roused against it, though the clergy were 
not always proof against it themselves. A popular preacher quoted by Mr. 
Capen has never concealed his indebtedness to phrenology in modifying his 
philosophy of the relations of man to his Maker ; and it is safe to say that 
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from the time when this modification began, he cea 


ey 


eason which compels us to believe that the Judge of all the earth makes al- 


lowance for our congenital infirmities 


man justice ; and phrenology may well have had some share in the ameliora- 
tion of the treatment of criminals and the insane as well as of our penal 


and furnished a constant motive for social 


S, < 


there can be no doubt that Gall came to the aid of 


codes 


ideas about education with reference to natural endowments and propensity, 
and on this side, again, one might affirm an enduring 
now regarded ideally as at most a pseudo-science, and practically as a sort of 


charlatanry. 


leaven. 


The Decoration and Furniture of Town Houses. A 
lectures delivered before the Society of Arts, 1880, amplified and enlarged. 
York: Scribner & Wel- 


By Robert W. Edis, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. (New 
ford. 1881.)—There is a general criticism to be made upon books of this 


class—household art literature they may be 
numerous within a few years. 


contain much that any one competent to make use of them is ignorant of. 
In general, that is to say, they are saturated with tedious commonplaces, and 
a person in need of furniture and decoration will find a consultation with a 
competent architect or decorator of more service than the study of a library 


of them. As to‘ 
fying a growing popular need” 


sé 


and 


effect in this way is apt to be slight where it is not misleading. 
ral principles in an affair which mainly concerns individual taste are few. 


The book before us is a fair example of its class, 
worse than the average hand-book of the kind. 

Instead of amplifying and enlarging his lectures, 
have condensed them. 


of much popular decoration and furniture, and other generalities of similar 
triteness, tries the reader’s patience and enwraps in vagueness what practical ad- 


vice the architect-author has to give. 


be blamed for not knowing the meaning of the word conciseness, but neverthe- 


lyffes Flistory of Mo- 
dern L:urope. 


Vol. Large 12mo, $2 50. 


The Leaden Casket. 


Mrs. Alfred W. 
Series), $1. 


“The reviewer is generally thankful and grateful for signs of 
excellence in any one hand of novel-writing—for a well-conceived 
What must 
be his feelings, therefore, in finding an author who excels in a 
high degree in each of these branches ?'’"—London Academy. 


The Human Body. 


Newell Martin, Professor of Biology in the 
Hopkins University. 
(American Science Series), $2 75 


By Hunt. 16mo (Leisure-Hour | 


plot, for clever condensation, for lifelike characters. 
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angelical minister that he has nominally continued to be. 


, naturally serves likewise to temper hu- 


Phrenology was, in short, not a panacea, as it was hailed, 


called—which have begome very 
They are not apt to be very practical or to 


stimulating a public interest in such matters,” 
educating the general taste,”’ 


not 
It is altogether too long. | 
the author should clearly 
As itis, the padding about the bad taste and inutility 


Mr. Edis is not a writer, and should not 
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sed to be in reality the 


But the same _ sion and clear statement. 


furniture. 


77): 


4é 


(p. ‘ Allegory 


philanthropy. Finally, 
Rousseau’s and Locke’s 
excellent sentiments in 


influence for what is from the same page ; 
characteristic : 


but a 


may 


Many of his suggestions ar 
From others one may get now 
wr table or room-arrangement. 


sometimes 


houses in this nineteenth century, 
which 


7~ 
If art is worth having at all it should be 


} 
be 


wher,” etc 


the bo« »k 


} 


and then a g 


charming 


abounds 


there is a great abundance « 


and beauty of thought and coloring, with subjex 
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